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NEW CENTRALISED BOILER HOUSE 


AND POWER PLANT, 


ROYAL ALBERT INSTITUTION, 


LANCASTER 


Consulting Engineers and Architects: E. G. PHILLIPS SON & NORFOLK 
Heating Engineers : ASHWELL & NESBIT, LTD. 


‘ Yorkshire’ Tubes and ‘ Yorkshire’ Fittings were used for 


the Hot Water and Heating Services in this Building 


COPPER TUBES 


THE 


Telephone : 
LEEDS 75431 
(P.B.X.) 


and F ITTI NGS pg 


provide a neat, reliable and 

economical copper pipe line 

for hot and cold water, heating, 
gas and waste services 


YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS LTD. 


LEEDS, ENGLAND | ER, 


| 


| 
; 
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| Telegrams : 
YORKOPPER, 
| LEEDS " 
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Insuring easy handling 
and rapidity in erection. 
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As recommended by the 
Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research Wartime 
Building Bulletin No. 15.A. 


\ 


JOINTS MAY BE GROUTED 
AND FELT FINISH APPLIED 
DIRECT. 


\.GRIPFAST PLATE. 
SYSTEM FIXING. 


SHEETING. 


NOTE THE DEEP INTERLOCK 


a AN AGE BuT FOR 
ot 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


THE PLAIN 


Size: 103” x64” with full 
range of specials. 


THELUDLOW 


The lowest cost tile roof- 
ing. Interlocking type. 
Size: 15” x9”. Weight: 
7 to 8 cwt. per square. 
Gauge: 1lto12in. No. 
per square: 12” gauge, 
150 ; 11” gauge, 165. 


THE ROMAN 


An economical roof of 
high performance and 
distinctive appearance. 
Each tile has two rolls 
with solid ends for eaves 
tiles. Usually laid without 
dentil course at ridge. 
Size: 16}” x 132”. Weight: 
8icwt. per square. 
Gauge: 13fins. No. per 
square: 87. 


PRECAST CONCRETE 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


-.- - LONDON ROAD, RIVERHEAD, SEVENOAKS. KENT 


Telephone and Telegrams: Sevenoaks 1251 


Works throughout the country 
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A. A. BYRD & CO., LIMITED, 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3 
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Permanence.... 


When ideas of permanence, shaken by startling events, again become normal, 
Tricosal will be available for civil building. Once more the value of 
Tricosal as a permanent waterproofing and hardening medium for 
cement and concrete mixtures will be of practical importance to architects 
and _ builders. 


Tricosal waterproofs Portland Cement mixtures permanently by causing 
a physical change of the cement itself and not by the addition of finely ground 
clays or liquid glues. 


Tricosal enters into chemical combination with the cement ingredients, 
making the mixture waterproof by reduction of the pores and the lowering 
of surface tension. 


The known tendency of cement to form cavities and capillaries is greatly 
reduced by Tricosal. Such cavities as remain are contracted during the 
setting process by Tricosal, and have no connection with each other. 
Therefore the finished cement work is non-porous, densified, and _per- 
manently waterproof. There is no question of disintegration through age 
or under pressure. 


WATERPROOFING HARDENING ACID-RESISTING 


Telephone : Mansion House 7337 
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THE QUEST 


"THE true artist with infinite pains and 

untiring devotion to his ideal, strives 
unceasingly to find hidden harmonies of 
tone and form and colour and to express 
them so that all the world may delight 
in them. 


The artist-craftsmen of industry are often 
not less devoted and earnest; as their 
achievements simply prove. 


Almost 100 years ago Samuel Chatwood 
began to make safes, with pride of crafts- 
manship, not of pocket, as his moving 
impulse. 


To-day hisiideals still inspire alike the 
THE directors and their fellow craftsmen in 
the workshops. J.E.S. 


CHATWOOD 
SECURITY THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD. 


- Bankers’ Engineers 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 
Grams: CHATWOOD SHREWSBURY Phone: SHREWSBURY 4001 
LONDON MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
BOMBAY 
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LUXFER LIMITED 


THE BRONZE CASEMENT 
CANNOT SURPASSED 


FOR BEAUTY, EFFICIENCY 
& ECONOMY IN UPKEEP: 


LUXFER ARE EXPERIENCED 
THE MANUFACTURE 


ALL TYPES OF WINDOWS 
IN BRONZE AND STEEL 
TO THE INSTRUCTIONS & 
DESIGNS OF ARCHITECTS 


WAXLOW ROAD, HARLESDEN, 
LONDON, 


TELEPHONE: WILLESDEN 0352 = TELEGRAMS: LUXFER, HARLES, LONDON. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
ELECTRICITY 
SAINT TATION 


HEATING 


MATTHEW HALL 


& CO. LTD 


26-28 DORSET SQUARE : LONDON 


PADDINGTON 3488 20 LINES 
LONDON - GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - LIVERPOOL - BELFAST - NEWCASTLE - CARDIFF 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
— FOR EVERY TYPE OF ROOF 


This publication entitled Standard Specifications for Ruberoid Roofs’’ 
provides Architects and Engineers with a comprehensive reference to 
the best methods of weather proofing all types of wood or concrete roofs 
Ruberoid Contract Departments located in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly undertake work on any 
scale and in any part of the country. Estimates sent on receipt of particulars 


As our industry is controlled and priority has to be given to Government work, our abilit to execute 
orders is subject to the regulations imposed on our industry by the Ministry of Works. 


THE RUBEROID CO. LTD., 121, MEADOW MILLS, STONEHOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR A-COPY OF THIS RUBEROID 
PUBLICATION No. 326 ENTITLED "STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR RUBEROID ROOFS."’ 
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CENTRAL HEATING 


Architects are specifying Brockhouse 
““SELFSTOKE ”’ Boilers because they 
give the highest Thermal efficiency per 
unit of tuel consumed. 


Thermostatic control gives perfect com- 
bustion, eliminates waste, uses 40 per 
cent. less fuel than a hand-fired plant of 
similar rating. 


Ideal for low pressure steam installations, > 
warming by hot water and indirect hot 
water supply. 


Made in 28 sizes from 128,000 to 2,000,000 


B.T.U. capacity. Guaranteed for two 
If you are not familiar with the distinct ears 
advantages of these boilers, write to: Y ss 


BROCKHOUSE 


HEATER CO. LTD. 
VICTORIA WORKS 
WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
London Office : Morley Hall, 25-26, St. 


George Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W.|I. 
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SELFSTOKE 
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The apparatus used to demonstrate the 
properties of these Glasses consists of a 
white opal tube lamp 4}” behind Clear 
Glass, and a 4” wood, strip, painted black 
on a white background. Each typeof glass 
in turn is placed in front of this, so that 
its properties may be illustrated. ed 


—MAJESTIC 


USES-Nno. 6 Figured Rolled Glass 


Formal Patterns : 


The pattern, deeply impressed on one 
surface, gives brightness to the appear- 
ance of the glass and partly obscures 
direct vision. 


—KALEIDOSCOPE 
(LARGS) 


Ari 
—RIPPLED 
—MURANESE 
| -AMAZON 
—PINHEAD 
MOROCCO 
Diffusing Patterns : 
The pattern, deeply impressed on one 
‘ surface, gives a high degree of bright- 
—SMALL ness to the appearance of the glass and 
MOROCCO almost completely obscures direct 
vision, with very little loss of light. 
—LARGE 
MOROCCC Complete Diffusion an, 


Obscuration Patterns : 


The pattern, deeply impressed on one 
surface, is geometrical in design. It 
gives a high degree of brightness to 
the appearance of the glass, complete 
diffusion, and totally obscures direct 
vision, with very little loss of light. 


—KALEIDQSCOPE 


USES 


Figured Rolled Glasses are 
used for internal partitions, 
windows of rooms where par- 
tial or total privacy is desired, 
and also in factory glazing 
where direct vision is not 


essential. 


* 


SPECIFICATION 


The groups of glasses described 
here possess a varying and 
progressive degree of light 
difusion and privacy, and the 
photographs demonstrating 
these properties indicate the 
most suitable type for any 


specific purpose. 


This is published by Pilkington 
Brothers, Limited, of St. Helens, 
Lancashire, whose Technical De- 
partment is always available for 
consultation regarding the proper- 
ties and uses of glass in architecture. 


LONDON OFFICE AND 
SHOWROOMS AT: 

63 PICCADILLY, W.1 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 4281 
where architectural students may 
get advice and information on all 
questions relating to the properties 
of glass and its use in building. 
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Factory Partitions 
in Sections for 
rapid erection 


Sankey-Sheldon are able to 
supply Essential Equipment 
to factories and workshops 
that are engaged on work 
of national importance. 


Steel Equipment includes : 
ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING, 
BINS AND RACKS FOR THE 
CLASSIFIED STORAGE OF 
TOOLS AND MACHINE PARTS, 
WORK BENCHES, STOOLS, ETC 


MODERN STEEL EQUIPMENT 


46 CANNON STREET LONOONW E CASTLE WORKS WELL 
Chief Office: Stroud Court, Eynsham, 


London Office: 46, Cannon Street, E.C.4 :: Telephone: City 3811-2 


Bronches in most Provincial Cities 
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Time was.... 


when we were proud to announce that we had been 
entrusted with the design and installation of the Heating 
and Air-Conditioning Plants in three of the largest and 
most modern buildings in the country. 


We should be equally proud, if circumstances allowed, 
to tell of the work we have been privileged to carry out 
during the war years. When this tale can be told and 
we are free to build for peace, our technical staff will be 
enabled to render even better service to our friends in 
the light of the extensive experience of the present day. 


YOUNG, AUSTEN LTD 


HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 


LONDON LEICESTER - LIVERPOOL NOTTINGHAM - BOURNEMOUTH 


TEMPORARY LONDON ADDRESS UPHILL ROAD «MILL HILL: N-W7 ‘Phone MILL HILL 2285 (6ine:) 
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Patent No. 519406 


FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARD TO CEILING & WALLS 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised pressed steel slotted T-section by wedges. 
To the right are shown the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


X 


*\ 


Escalator Tunnel at St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect: S. A. Heaps. 


THE THREE 
COMPONENTS 


8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


1. Fixed to UNDERSIDE of purlins—steel or wood—covering independently of the roofing contractor who proceeds with 
unsightly hook bolts, clips, etc. his work ahead of the AnD Wedge Method. 
Any thickness of board can be used, from } in. to § in. 


2. Assures the insulating value of air space between roof and 6. 

underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 7. This method can be used for applying Linings to exterior 
3. Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and joists walls. 

of flat ceiling. 8. The simplicity of application is such that any contractor can 
4. No unsightly nail heads showing. apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the materials making 
5. Can be applied to new or old buildings of any construction up this method can be purchased by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Wallboards for Government Work 
Send us your ‘certificate of requirements’ and we will arrange for licence application to Control 


HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, LONDON, N.1I. TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 4582 


TAS/AN 40 
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ROBERT ADAMS’ PATENT 


SILENT CHECK 


DOOR SPRINGS 


OILTIGHT AND WATERTIGHT 
SHALLOW FLOOR PATTERNS 
OVERHEAD TYPES 
TO SUIT EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Recent Contracts Include :— INSTALLED IN THE GREAT 
Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. MAJORITY OF THE 
Edmonton Fire Station, N. PROMINENT BUILDINGS IN 
Hobart House, S.W.|I. LONDON 
Epsom County Hospital. 
South-Eastern Hospital, New Cross, S.E. AND THROUGHOUT 
New University Buildings, Oxford, etc. || GREAT BRITAIN. 


SPECIALISTS FOR: 


Window Gearing . Locks . Panic Bolts . Door 
Furniture . lronmongery 


ROBERT ADAMS 


. ROBERT ADAMS (VICTOR) LTD. 
Address: |39a, STAINES ROAD, HOUNSLOW _ 
Late of 3/5 Emerald Street, W.C.I. 
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Sir William and Lady Beveridge at the opening of the 
“Rebuilding Britain” Exhibition at the National Gallery, 
25 February. 
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THE EXHIBITION 
Some 1,200 people attended the opening ceremony of the 
“Rebuilding Britain’? Exhibition on 25 February. A_ full 


report of the speeches at the opening appears elsewhere in this . 


issuc. Since then there has been a very good daily attendance. 

The Exhibition will remain on view at the National Gallery 
until 1 May and will then be shown at the Royal Exchange, 
London, for six or seven weeks before going to Manchester and 
touring the country under the auspices of C.E.M.A. 

There is an alteration in the times of showing published in 
the last Journat. The Exhibition is now open until 6 p.m. 
(not 5 p.m.), Fridays until 6.30 p.m. 

The first of the lectures arranged in connection with the 
Exhibition was held at the National Gallery on Saturday, 
6 March, when an audience of about 150 heard Dr. Julian 
Huxley speak on ‘* Why We Must Plan,” followed on Saturday, 
13 March, by Professor Eva Taylor, who spoke on *‘ Mapping 
‘What is’ and Planning ‘ What might be.’ Further lectures 
in the series are being held at the National Gallery on Saturday 
afternoons, at 2.30 p.m., as announced in the February JOURNAL. 


EXHIBITION PUBLICATIONS 
There has been a great demand for the book Rebuilding Britain 
and in view of the limited number of copies available, those 
wishing to buy a copy are advised to do so at an early date. 
The book is on sale, price 3s. 6d., at the Exhibition, or can be 
obtained direct from the publishers, Messrs. Lund, Humphries 
and Co., Ltd., or any bookseller. 


The Architectural Review is also producing a book in connection 


with the Exhibition— Towards a New Britain—profusely illustrated 
with photographs from the Exhibition and containing a special 
message from the President. 

This will be on sale at the Exhibition carly in April and will 
probably cost 1s. 

MEMBERS OF THE R.1.B.A. AND THE CENTRAL 
REGISTER 

In the JouRNAL of November, 1940, it was necessary to draw 
attention to the difficulties caused by members who fail to notify 
the R.I.B.A. and the Central Register Department of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service when they obtain work and no 
longer wish their names to be submitted for appointments. 

It has been the practice since the beginning of the war to make 
a special note on the Central Register cards of those who have 
stated that they are in urgent need of work and such members are 
given priority when openings occur. In connection with a 
number of recent Government appointments for which adequate 
salaries were offered, the names submitted were all of members 
who had asked the Institute to try to find them appointments 
quickly, but twenty-seven out of sixty did not even trouble to 
reply when approached by the Central Register Department of 
the Ministry. Others had accepted appointments in Govern- 


ment departments but had not advised the R.I.B.A. that their 
names should be taken off the list of those available for immediate 
employment. 

Without the co-operation of members it is impossible for the 
Central Register or for the R.1.B.A. to keep its lists up to date, and 
members cannot expect their names to be submitted for appoint- 
ments if they do not trouble to answer letters. 
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CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

The Minister of Labour and National Service, the Right Hon. 
Ernest Bevin, is holding a Conference on Industrial Health on 
April 9, 10 and 11, at the Caxton Hall. The general purpose of 
the Conference is to emphasise the importance of industrial health 
and to elicit suggestions for promoting it. 

The Minister anticipates that members of the R.I.B.A. will 
wish to participate in the Conference. An endeavour will be 
made to find room for all who are interested, and tickets may 
be available on application to the Secretary of the Conference, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 28, Broadway, S.W.1. 


THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1942 
The Ashpitel Prize, which is a Prize of books to the value of 
£20, awarded to the candidate who, taking the Final Examina- 
tion to qualify as an Associate, shall most highly distinguish 
himself among the candidates in the Final Examinations of the 
year, has been awarded to Mr. Lawrence Albert Butterfield [A.]. 


PROFESSOR A. E, RICHARDSON 
Professor A. E. Richardson [F.], A.R.A., has been elected 
Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. ij 


R.I.B.A. ARCHITECTURAL SCIENCE BOARD 

The R.I.B.A. Architectural Science Board has been recon- 
stituted and the following have been appointed and have agreed 
to serve on the Board for the present Session :— 

Joseph Addison, M.C. [F.] ; Professor J. D. Bernal, F.R.S. ; 
E. L. Bird, M.C. [A.]; Professor L. B. Budden, M.A. [F.] ; 
P. V. Burnett [F.] ; A. R. Cobb, M.A. ; A. W. Davson, F.S.I. ; 
I. G. Evans, M.A.; A. Farquharson, M.A.; R. Fitzmaurice, 
B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. (Hon. A.]; J. H. Forshaw, M.C. [F.] ; 
Miss J. D. Ledeboer [A.] ; Alister G. MacDonald [F.]; J. L. 
Manson, H.M.I., B.Sc. ; Sir Edward Mellanby, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P., M.A., M.D.; Mrs. J. Robinson, M.A.; Major the 
Hon. Godfrey Samuel [A.] ; R. Sheppard [A.] ; C. G. Stillman 
[F.] ; Professor W. N. Thomas, D.Phil., M.Inst.C.E. [F.] ; 
J. K. Winser ; W. A. Wort, P.A.S.1. 

The Board has appointed Mr. Alister MacDonald, Major the 
Hon. Godfrey Samuel and Mr. W. A. Wort as Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Acting Hon. Secretary respectively. 


BOOKS FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 

Since the inception, some three months ago, of the R.I.B.A. 
scheme to provide books for prisoners of war from all sections of 
the Building Industry, well over 3,000 books have already been 
sent to the prison camps in Germany and Italy. 

At present, special consignments are in preparation for hospital 
camps. There will be books touching on the lighter side of 
architecture and building, but the parcels will also contain books 
of a non-technical nature, which, it is felt, in the circumstances 
will be greatly appreciated by convalescing men. 

Amongst generous donors to the fund are the employees of Sir 
Robert McAlpine who, not to be outdone by the gift of £100 from 
the head of the firm, have collected amongst themselves over £600 
to be spent on gifts of books for their less fortunate comrades in 
prison camps. 

Mr. R. Coppock, Secretary of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, is to be heartily congratulated on 
making it possible for these large consignments to be sent out, 
thus helping to stock camp libraries with a wide range of books 
on architecture, surveying and all branches of the Building 
Industry. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Members of the R.I.B.A. will be welcomed at a meeting of the 
Structural and Building Engineering Division of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers to be held at 12, Great George Strect, S.W.1, 
on 4 May, at 5.30 p.m., when a Paper on * The Provision of 
Heat in Buildings,” by Professor Sir Alfred Egerton, F.R.S., will 
be discussed. Applications for invitation cards should be 
addressed to the Institution. 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
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RUSSIAN ARCHITECTS AND THE R.L.B.A. 

The following cablegram addressed to‘the R.I.B.A. has becn 
received from Professor D. E. Arkin of Moscow (Honorary 
Corresponding Member) :— 

Like many Russian architects I have long been desirous of exchanging with you 
and staff of R.I.B.A. JOURNAL certain views on our wartime work and learning 
opinions on Anglo-Russian co-operation in our particular field. 

Architecture first among muses said to be silenced when guns speak. That was 
usually case in former wars. But during this war Russian architecture has 
continued to live intensive creative life. Not only are architects working in Red 
Army as military engineers, camouflage experts and commanders of engineer 
troops, they are also carrying on many-sided defence work in rear. 

Dismantling, transferring and reassembling of immense number of works aid 
factories far into country’s interior-—Siberia, Urals, Central Asia—was one of the 
biggest economic and strategic wartime undertakings and had to be done in 
shortest possible time. Industrial popilation needed new dwellings, schools, 
hospitals, dining rooms, nurseries. Best building forces of country undertook 
work and many new settlements sprang into being in various parts of Urals, 
Eastern Siberia, Central Asia Republics. 

Main idea was to manage without transportation of materials because trensport 
was needed for army freight arms and ammunition. Local available materials 
had to be utilised. 

In addition to mass construction work in East, architects are preparing for 
restoration of liberated cities and villages ruined by German occupation army. 
Special groups are engaged on plans for these in Moscow Academy of Architecture. 
New towns, hundreds of collective farm villages will be built anew on their ashes. 
Vast and responsible indeed is task confronting Russian architects—to raise upon 
heroic ruins of Stalingrad new city wherein joy and comfort of living will be best 
memorial to those who laid down their lives fighting for it. 

Soviet architects intend to make extensive use of their British colleagues’ 
experience and are following work of Royal Institute very attentively in military 
construction, town planning and reconstruction. I think that many of our tasks 
and problems will be identical with those facing our British comrades. 

In this connection I would like as historian of architecture to point out that 
relations between architects of both countries have traditions dating back to 
18th and 17th centuries. 

Russian architects place very high Englana’s finest examples of classic architec- 
ture and particularly achievements of great British builders in designs for dwelling 
houses and settlement planning. For their part Soviet architects have accumulated 
during last two decades wealth of experience in town planning and reconstruction. 
I think that regular exchange of opinions and knowledge gained by experience 
would prove extremely useful. 

German invaders have barbarously destroyed number of most precious architec- 
tural monuments—monasteries in Novy Jerusalem and Istra Palaces built by 
famous 18th century architect Matvei Kazakov in town of Kalinin, ancient 
temples at Novgorod and Chernigov. They took away wonderful fountains from 
Peterhof and ruined Palace. 

Many great edifices did Hitlerites wantonly damage and destroy in England— 
Cathedrals of Canterbury and Exeter, innumerable London churches designed by 
Christopher Wren, Guildhall, Holland House and other classic examples of 
English architecture. Both Soviet and British architects are and will be engaged 
on restoration work for some time to come. 

Soviet Architects Union has been in close touch with Royal Institute and with 
other British architectural associations for many years now and connections are 
being extended and deepened. Open meetings of Soviet architects will shortly 
be held in Moscow on subject of contemporary architecture in Great Britain. 
Some time ago I had honour of reading paper on classic and contemporary architec- 
ture in England to crowded auditorium in Moscow Architects Club. Many 
other measures have been planned for acquainting Russian public with styles of 
English architecture. We would be glad to acquaint British architects with best 
examples of Russian architecture past and present. Yours sincerely, D. ARKIN. 

The following reply has been sent :— 

Council of Royal Institute of British Architects have received your cablegram 
with great pleasure. 

They reciprocate with the utmost enthusiasm the sentiments which you express 
and they will do everything in their power to bring about the close co-operation 
which you suggest between the architectural professions in the U.S.S.R. and the 
United Kingdom and to arrange for the constant interchange of information. A 


Surther communication will follow. 
W. H. ANSELL, President R.ILB.A. 


APPOINTMENT 
The Estates Committee of ‘* The London Estates of the 
Governors of Sutton’s Hospital in Charterhouse” recently ap- 
pointed Mr. Ernest W. Spiller, F.S.1. [Z.], as their Surveyor in 
place of Mr. A. Burnett Brown, F.S.1. [F.], who has retired, but 
whose services are being retained by the Committee in a con- 
sultative capacity. 
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THE OPENING OF THE “ REBUILDING 
BRITAIN ” EXHIBITION 


BY SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B. 


The R.I.B.A. Exhibition, ** Rebuilding Britain,” was opened 
by Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., at the National Gallery on 
Thursday, 25 February, at 2.30 p.m. The President, Mr. 
W. H. Ansell, M.C., presided. Sir Kenneth Clark welcomed 


Sir William Beveridge and the R.I.B.A. Exhibition on behalf ° 


of the Trustees of the National Gallery. 


THE PRESIDENT : Ladies and Gentlemen, I am to-day in 
the pleasant position of having an easy and delightful task to 
perform, that of introducing one who needs no introduction, 
whose name, indeed, has become a household word among 
us: none other than Sir William Beveridge, who has most 
generously consented to open officially the Exhibition of 
“Rebuilding Britain.” But before I ask him to address you, 
there are a few things I must say about the Exhibition and the 
way it came about. 


When the Reconstruction Committee of the R.I.B.A. had 
been working a couple of years or so, it was suggested that an 
exhibition should be arranged to give visual expression to the 
Committee’s views on the Britain which was possible in the 
future. It was clear that the cost of such an enterprise was far 
beyond the means of the R.I.B.A. We therefore called a meeting 
of the building industry federations of master builders and of 
operatives, specialists and manufacturers of everything from 
the concrete of the foundations to the felts, asphaltes and tiles 
of the roof. At that meeting, which was largely attended by 
representatives of the associations, I put the project before them 
as fairly as I could. ‘ Here,” I said, “‘ is a proposal that you 
should give financial backing to, a scheme which I can guarantee 
with the utmost confidence will bring in no tangible profits or 
dividends whatever. It will not even be a good advertisement 
for any individual association or firm, for the whole thing will 
be anonymous.” 


One might have thought, from the unruffled calm of those 
hard-headed business men that this kind of proposal was a 
daily occurrence with them. Nobody blenched. There was 
even enthusiasm for the somewhat quixotic idea of shouldering 
this burden, and the immediate result was that the building 
industry guaranteed the very considerable cost of such an 
exhibition. The final result you see here to-day. 

The difficulties, however, were not over even when the 
financial obstacles were overcome. 


Where was the Exhibition to be held? The ideal place was 
obvious, but could it be hoped for? The National Gallery. 
Here Sir Kenneth Clark proved a friend indeed. His good 
offices with the Trustees and his powers as Director were freely 
exercised on our behalf, and these rooms were placed at the 
disposal of the Exhibition Committee. 


Sir Kenneth did more than that. He joined the Committee 
and his knowledge and advice have been of the greatest possible 
help to the enterprise. 

To those who provided the funds and to Sir Kenneth Clark 
who provided the accommodation our grateful thanks are due. 

The Exhibition, when you see it, will, I am sure, speak for 
itself. The book which has been published will explain some 
of the underlying principles governing its design. 

I would ask you to bear in mind that the building industry, 
in which the architects are included, does not set itself wp as an 
Olympian power to tell the nation the kind of life it ought to 
live. The industry is a part of the nation—it is its own life that 
is concerned—it takes its share with every other section of the 
nation in determining the general shape and ideals of life, but 


when those have been determined, then the designing and the 
physical creation of the environment of the life should be the 
work of the building industry. 


The nation is entitled to the finest plan and design, the best 
practicable construction, and the highest quality craftsmanship, 
whether of the machine or the hand, in all its replanning and 
rebuilding work. The Exhibition, I am sure, will show you 
how high ideals may be combined with intensely practical 
factors for the good of the community. 


And this explains the presence of Sir William Beveridge this 
afternoon. As the exponent of a great scheme for the provisions 
of some of the freedoms for which we are fighting, freedom from 
want and freedom from disease, freedom from squalor, he is 
intensely interested in the surroundings which shall make a 
reasonable and healthy life possible, and we, for our part, wish 
to impress on the planning, design and construction of everyday 
surroundings that inherent orderliness and beauty which make 
for the creation of fine building and fine architecture, so that 
the higher needs of mankind shall be ministered to as well as 
the material ones. 


I now call on Sir William Beveridge to address you and to 
declare the Exhibition open. 

SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE: In the Report on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services of which, I am afraid, some of 
you may have heard, I urged that organisation of Social 
Insurance should be treated as one part only of a comprehensive 
policy of social progress. Social insurance is, or should be, an 
attack on Want. But Want is one only of five giant evils which 
have to be attacked and, so far as possible, destroyed in the 
making of New Britain after the war. The other giant evils 
are Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and _ Idleness. 


I am delighted as well as honoured at having been asked to 
open this Exhibition to-day because it gives me the chance of 
saying a few words about one of those other. giants—the giant 
Squalor. They won’t be quite so many words as the 160,000 
words which I wrote recently about Want. By Squalor I mean 
the conditions under which so many of our people are forced 
to live—in houses too small and inconvenient and ill-equipped, 
impossible to keep clean by any reasonable amount of labour, 
too thick upon the ground, too far from work or country air. 
This Exhibition is really a declaration of war on Squalor ; it 
points to the things which have to be done in planning town 
and country, and in building more and better houses, so as to 
make it possible for all citizens to live in an environment that 
is healthy, clean and pleasing to all the senses, clear of offence 
to sight, hearing and smell, giving casy access to work and to 
recreation alike. That giant Squalor is a formidable giant— 
far harder to attack than Want—a true Goliath. We shall not 
bring Goliath to the ground unless we carry all the necessary 
stones in our sling. What stones must we have ? 


The first stone is the planned use of land. We must be in 
a position to ensure that the use of all land in the country is 
determined according to a national plan, and not just by 
individual bargaining between two citizens, one owning and 
one meaning to use a particular piece of land. The use to which 
any one piece of land is put affects all the neighbours and may 
affect the lives of citizens over a large stretch of country. Most 
important of all is the use of land for the setting up of places 
of paid employment, whether factories or offices ; population 
will go—must go—where employment calls it. Allowing fac- 
tories and offices to be located without consideration of where 
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the workers employed in them are to sleep or eat or shop, of 
where they can be entertained or educated, or of how they are 
to get to and from their work, has led to the disastrous, inter- 
minable growth of great cities and, in more than one case, has 
gone far to destroy unique historical beauty. ‘‘ Planned use 
of land”: that’s a short way of putting a tremendous problem. 
It is easy to say, but far from easy to secure. It involves all those 
difficult questions as to compensation and finance which are 
dealt with in the Uthwatt Report and some still more difficult 
questions for which no solution is proposed even in that Report. 
Let’s have no illusions about the difficulty of dealing with this 
issue of the use of land. But don’t let’s run away from the 
difficulty either—because without planned use of land we can’t 
make a new Britain free from Squalor. 


The second stone in our sling must be the sane use of transport. 
By that I mean using wisely our immense and growing means 
of transportation of all kinds for men and goods, our roads and 
railways and aircraft, using these means to spread industry 
and population healthily, instead of using them to jam more 
and more people into the great cities and their suburbs. With 
the sane use of transport goes also the use of power and its 
distribution ; that more than anything else makes it possible to 
keep land to its best use—to find sites for factories, shops and 
houses without sacrificing farms and agriculture, without 
crowding all our industry around our coalfields. 


When I told a schoolgirl friend of mine that I was coming 
to open an exhibition, she said: ‘‘ I hope it has a Chamber of 
Horrors.” Well, it has. You will see many beautiful things 
as you go round this Exhibition and you will see some horrors 
also. I will mention one of these horrors only. You will see 
it on a small scale of page 38 of the book of the Exhibition, 
showing the plans of London at four dates, including as the 
last two dates 1914 and 1939. Please look at those plans and 
think what they mean. When I came first to London from 
Oxford to work, I went to live at Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel 
and I remember that, as I walked about the East-End streets, 
I used to try to imagine how many miles I and the people 
around me were from any pleasant country sight or sound— 
from real country, not a smoke-smudged open space. I remember 
saying to myself that if I were a super-millionaire, I'd buy up 
all the unbuilt land for five miles around London and stop all 
further building in that belt. If London wanted to go on 
growing, it would have to start again on the other side of the 
belt. That was in 1904, ten years before the map of 1914. 
Look at that map and at the map of 1939. How many dismal 
miles have been added in every direction to the distances from 
Whitechapel to the green! How much richer a millionaire 
I'd have to be to do to-day what I imagined nearly forty years 
ago ! 


There was a time shortly before this war when Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, as a leading member of the London County Council, 
was running a campaign for a green belt round London. At 
the same time the London Passenger Transport Board was 
helping to destroy green spaces round London ten times as fast 
as anyone could preserve them ; every time it opened a new 
Station, a new green space was doomed. That’s not a sane use 
of transport. It is not a sane use of transport to make human 
beings travel for two or three hours every day between their 
work and their dormitory suburbs rather than spread out the 
factories and offices and make goods or letters travel instead. 
It is not a sane use of transport to fix your freights so that there 
18 an advantage in crowding together—rather than spreading 
out—your towns. Our second stone must be the sane use of 
transport and of power. 


I come to the third stone : the right use of the right architects. 
Some of you may have been wondering why I have not men- 
tioned architects before in opening this Exhibition which they 
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have organised. This is not because I think that what architec: 
can do is any less important than what I’ve named already. 
It’s because their job comes after those jobs in time—it coms 
after other people, by economic and administrative measur«s 
for the planned use of land, and the sane use of transport have 
brought about a reasonable distribution of industry and popul. - 
tion. That alone provides the essential conditions within whi: |: 
architects as architects can work, with satisfaction to themsely:s 
and advantage to the community. Dealing with the giant Squal»r 
is not a job for architects only or even mainly. But they have 
an essential part in the campaign. They must be rightly used 
and, as I have suggested, must be the right architects. That 
means that they must be architects even more concerned with 
the insides than with the outsides of what they design. I say 
that not through any under-estimate of the importance of the 
outside, particularly of great public buildings. It is one of 
the things of which | am most proud that I was associated with 
the securing of the services of Mr. Holden to design the new 
University of London building on the site presented by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The outside of that makes it one of 
the great buildings of the world. But there is only one University 
of London and there are millions of dwelling-houses and hundreds 
of thousands of places of paid employment, and in all these the 
inside is more important than the outside. It is on the ingenuity 
of architects that we shall depend for designing homes in which 
the persons who work there—that is to say, the housewives 
shall have no needless toil, can have their hours of labour 
shortened and their health preserved. The name of Lord 
Shaftesbury is associated with our early factory laws, with 
measures for shortening hours and improving health in factories. 
Architects should set out to be the Lord Shaftesburys of the 
home. That means thinking not only of the walls or roof or 
the shape and size of the rooms, but of every detail of equipment 
and its placing. That means thinking of how to make homes 
not only well but quickly and cheaply. It’s important 
also that those who design homes to-day should realise that 
they must be birthplaces of the Britons of the future—of more 
Britons than are being born to-day. If the British race is to 
continue there must be many families of four or five children. 
We must design houses not for the one or two-child family, but 
houses in which large families can be expected to come into 
existence. The houses that we design and build to-day are 
the shell in which the British race must live, will be living for, 
perhaps, 40 or 50 years. We do not want a shell so narrow or 
uncomfortable for numbers that it kills us. The Victorian era 
of nurseries without baths and garages, gave way to an era of 
garages and baths without nurseries. For to-morrow we can 
aim at all three for all—nurseries, baths and garages. 


My fourth stone is the maximum efficiency of the building 
industry. The building industry—both managers and men— 
should think of themselves as about the most important industry 
in the country, because on how they do their work depend the 
lives and the happiness of citizens for many years. Houses, 
even the worst-built, are lasting. We cannot change them 
to-morrow if we do not like what we have built to-day, and we 
cannot get the houses we want without an excessive use of labour 
in building them unless we have also the maximum of efficiency 
in building to keep down its costs. A low price for a product 
doesn’t mean low wages for the producers—as is shown by the 
American automobile industry ; it is all a question of efficiency. 
A low price for a product doesn’t mean that it must be ugly ; 
machine-made simple things can be beautiful if they are made 
to a good design. What a low price for the product means is 
that everyone can have more of it ; cheap plenty of house-room 
is more important to the race than cheap motor-cars or radio. 
And that can come by efficiency of design-and execution, of good 
pay to the producers for high production. I am glad that the 
holding of this Exhibition has been made possible by the building 
industry itself, which has met all the expenses involved. That 
is a most encouraging sign of their desire to serve the public. 
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These, then, are the four stones which 
we must put in our sling before we set out 
to fight the giant Squalor : planned use 
of land, sane use of transport, right use 
of the right architects and the maximum 
of efficiency in the building industry. But 
it is no use having slings or stones unless 
you are determined to use them : it is 
no use declaring war and setting out to 
fight unless you mean to win, unless you 
want passionately the things you are 
fighting for. The drive for dealing with 
the giant Squalor must come from the 
people of this country. What they really 
demand they will get because they them- 
selves will provide it, but they must de- 
mand it. I believe that the people of 
Britain desire social and economic security 
—freedom from want and idleness—so 
strongly that they’ll be ready to pay all 
the price of hard work and thought in- 
volved in getting them. I hope that they 
are going to demand as strongly freedom 
from squalor also that they'll come to 
feel that the conditions of crowding, 
discomfort, dirt, danger to health and | 
daily exhaustions of travelling to and y 
from work in which we have been content 
hitherto to let some of our people live 
are not worthy of Britain for the British. 
If, as a people, we come to feel that 
strongly enough we can change those conditions. Now is the 
opportunity for making the New Britain that we all desire. 


A View of the Exhibition 


Of course, by saying that now is our opportunity I don’t 
mean that now is the time to forget about the war and talk and 
think chiefly about the peace. The war is not finished yet— 
far from it ; the winning of the war must come first in all our 
thoughts and labours. Nor do I mean just the opportunity for 
physical rebuilding that has been given by the destruction of 
parts of some of our towns through enemy action. Many people 
are talking of that, but that opportunity is too small and uneven. 
The real opportunity of the war is different and greater. The 
real opportunity lies in our quickened sense of national unity 
and of the joys of fellowship and service ; in having had to face 
so many - difficulties that seemed overwhelming and _ having 
learned that by courage, imagination and hard work we could 
overcome them. Don’t let us forget those lessons. In rebuilding 
Britain physically as in rebuilding it economically, socially, 
spiritually, let us try to carry on into the peace the heroic mood 
of war. 


I have pleasure in declaring this Exhibition of ‘‘ Rebuilding 
Britain” open. I invite all of you who hear me, not forgetting, 
not letting up for a moment on the war which we have already 
against that tottering ogre Hitler, to join in declaring war upon 
the giant Squalor. 


SIR KENNETH CLARK : It is my privilege to welcome 
on behalf of the Trustees of the National Gallery, both Sir 
William Beveridge and the R.I.B.A. Exhibition. We have 
tried throughout the war to make the Gallery a centre of all 
the arts—music, painting, cookery, and now, thanks to the 
R.I.B.A., we can include architecture. Perhaps the present 
Exhibition will seem to some visitors to be more concerned 
with architecture as a social necessity than with architecture as 
an art. That is true. You cannot have fine buildings unless 
you take a conscious pride in them, and with our present social 
conscience we shall not again be able to take pride in our 
buildings until we are sure that they provide the possibilities of 
a good life for everyone. Great building must express a belief 
The archi- 


—a conviction so widely held as to be unconscious. 
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tecture of the Middle Ages expressed belief in God, the archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance in the god-like qualities of man’s 
intelligence. ‘These beliefs are no longer strong enough to produce 
great architecture. But we all share one strong belief which 
earlier ages lacked: that everyone has a right to a certain 
standard of life; that no one need be cold, hungry, dirty or 
diseased through sheer want. In the past these things were 
thought of as inevitable. We believe that the machine, which 
so disastrously increased them a century ago, can be used to 
abolish them to-day. This is the great belief which our archi- 
tecture must express in order to become beautiful. Beauty in 
architecture is not a thing which can be produced in a drawing 
office by means of taste and learning, although heaven knows 
that taste and learning are not things which the architectural 
profession can afford to despise. A poet or painter may do 
fine work in comparative isolation, but architecture is a social 
art, touching men’s lives at a hundred points. In the words of 
Professor Lethaby, a great building must not be one-man thick ; 
it must be many-men thick. That is why this Exhibition does 
not deal with fagades, elevation and styles, but with the pre- 
requisites of architecture : needs, plans, materials. I am sure 
that this is the right approach, but there is a danger in it— 
materialism. We may become so involved in questions of hot 
water and sewage disposal that we forget how much people’s 
spirits depend on questions of space, proportion, light—even 
texture. And we overlook the vital principle of waste—what 
Ruskin in his Seven Lamps of Architecture called the lamp of sacrifice. 
The imagination requires that certain things should exist for 
their own sakes—not because they do us any demonstrable good. 
Such were the towers and pinnacles of the Middle Ages, the 
volutes and sculptured pediments of the seventeenth century ; 
but these things cannot simply be stuck on to buildings : they 
must grow out of them. They must express a need for play which 
bursts through the wall, or a sense of glory which shoots into 
the air and defies the laws of gravity. Perhaps it will be a 
long time before our buildings blossom in this way ; but during 
the present winter of our architecture let us not try to raise 
hot-house flowers ; let us rather devote ourselves to winter 
pursuits, to hedging and ditching, to clearing and drawing. 
That is why we are proud to welcome here to-day the great 
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gyrotiller himself—Sir William Beveridge : and for the benefit 
of non-agricultural listeners I should explain that the gyrotiller 
is the instrument by which waste land, hopelessly overgrown 
with weeds and brambles, can be reclaimed for the use of 
man. 


Please do not take my agricultural metaphor too literally. 
Sir William’s speech and the Exhibition itself lays plenty of 
stress on reasonable use of land. But it is, perhaps, more fitting 
that a speaker representing the National Gallery should lay his 
emphasis on design. The buildings of the machine age are going 
to be more than ever dependent on design. In the past a skilful 
local craftsman could give distinction to a mediocre design : 
but when the parts of a building are mass produced and sent 
out to be put together on some predetermined plan the respon- 
sibility placed on the original design becomes very heavy. ‘This 
is one of those rare occasions where cost doesn’t come in. If an 
object is to be produced in tens of thousands, the cost of the 
original design is trifling, and manufacturers of building parts 
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will soon realise that it will pay them to reward designers hand- 
somely. But can the designers be found? Has the general 
demand for good design been great enough to have produce:| 
them? Are we attempting to train them? So may I add this 
small pebble to the three big ones which Sir William has already 
promised the giant Squalor—the pebble of the trained designer 
who can produce the component parts from which the buildings 
of the machine age must inevitably be constructed. He, no 
less than the allocation of industry and the construction of roads, 
is a prerequisite of architecture. 


This Exhibition is a complete contrast to the one which has 
just preceded it, the Exhibition of nineteenth-century French 
paintings. That appealed to the senses and delighted the eye. 
This one appeals to the mind and much of what it contains is 
distressing to the eye; the French Impressionists were a joy 
in themselves. They left one feeling satisfied, but this Exhibition 
is an incentive to action and will have failed in its purpose if 
anyone leaves without a sense of profound dissatisfaction. 


MR. MICHAEL WATERHOUSE’S BROADCAST TO AMERICA 


The following is a letter received by Mr. Michael Waterhouse from the 
American Institute of Architects :— 

Dear Mr. WATERHOUSE, 

It was a great disappointment to me and the members of my 
family gathered to hear your broadcast to the Architects of 
America that an approaching thunderstorm interfered with pro- 
per reception. We were able to catch occasional phrases, but not 
until I later read a transcript of a recording of your talk did I get 
the full import of your message. 

The personal sketch with which you introduced the subject of 
your talk creates a mental picture which would be complete could 
we have heard your voice without static interference. 


We in America have some conception, gleaned from photo- 
graphs and descriptive writings, of the devastation caused by the 
bombing of your cities. We marvel at your ability to take it and 
keep your chins up with teeth gritted, awaiting the day of retalia- 
tion which now seems to have arrived. That you should be able 
to regard this destruction as an opportunity for good in the 
rebuilding of your cities is evidence of the indomitable spirit of 
your people which is the admiration of all right thinking persons. 

I gather from your address that the architects of Britain are 
engaged to a greater extent in war construction than are the 
architects of the United States. The American Institute of 
Architects finds it necessary to devote much time and effort to the 
task of overcoming a fixed notion in official circles that one must 
be an engineer or at least an architect-engineer to be of service in 
many capacities for which the architect’s training has fitted him. 
Knowing that in Britain the talents of the architectural profession 
are receiving deserved recognition we are encouraged to believe 
that eventually the abilities of our architects will be acknowledged 
and more extensively used in the prosecution of the war in which 
we are so Closely allied. 

The personal greetings and good wishes expressed in your 
broadcast are much appreciated and warmly reciprocated. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES T. INGHAM, 
Secretary, American Institute of Architects. 


Mr. Waterhouse has sent the following reply :— 
Dear Mr. INGHAM, 

Your letter of November 10, telling me of the inaudibility of my 
broadcast talk owing to a thunderstorm, reached me just before 
Christmas. That is ancient history, but your letter—and in par- 


ticular that part of it which deals with the attitude of official circles 
in America towards the architect—is of the greatest interest to the 
whole profession in this country. We had imagined that your 


country was in that respect more enlightened than our own. 


It is sad, but true, that a very large section of our public, who 
ought to be sufficiently well educated in the knowledge of an 
architect’s capabilities to know better, shares the opinion you 
describe on the question of the architect and engineer. 

It is true also that there is, among many of our members, a 
feeling of frustration and disappointment that the efforts made by 
this Institute to offer the services of the profession as a united 
body to the national cause have met so little apparent success or 
recognition in official quarters. This, I think, is due to the fact 
that the immense and indispensable contribution of architects has 
been more individual than corporate. 

Architects practising their craft and exercising their talents to 
their utmost ability are to be found in every grade and walk of 
war-life: in the Forces, in the greatly expanded staffs of Ministries 
and Government departments, and in all the vast network of war 
production. 


Just as building, in one form or another, permeates every part 
of the social structure, so architects are spread over and are 
essential to the whole organisation of the nation at war. The 
work done by this Institute in thus spreading the leaven of pro- 
fessional skill has not been unappreciated by the powers that be. 

As to what lies before us. One of our first duties must be to 
educate the public in the knowledge of the duties and functions 
of the architect and the indispensable contribution that his skill 
can give to physical and social reconstruction. 

To my own way of thinking the only factors that can convince 
the world are merit and service. 

If we, as individuals, are to succeed in our profession, or the 
profession as a whole is to take its rightful place, we can only give 
conviction of our merit to our potential clients by two things : 
thorough mastery of the full knowledge of our craft ; and con- 
scientious thoroughness in our execution of it. May we all do 
our utmost to deserve and use for the best the opportunities that 
lie before us. 


My very best wishes to you personally, and to brother archi- 
tects in America. 
Yours sincerely, 
MicHAEL WATERHOUSE, 
Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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THE VILLAGE AND THE SMALL TOWN | 


ARTHUR W. KENYON, M.T.P.L., 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


A Paper read at the R.I.B.A. on 17 February, as the first in the series of 
six lectures on Town and Country Planning, arranged by the R.I.B.A. 
7 In the Chair, Mr. Basil M. Sullivan, C.I.E., O.B.E., A.M.T.P.I. (F.] 


In introducing Mr. Kenyon, the Chairman, Mr. Basil M. 
Sullivan, said :— 


GENTL"MEN, 

As the lecture we are going to hear this evening is the first of the 
series, | would like to make, before introducing the lecturer, a few 
general observations on the position of the architect in relation to 
town planning and also to explain the object of the lectures. 
Town planning is now widely discussed ; it is in the news ; it is 
on the air. But it is nothing new to architects who may justly 
claim, I think, a major part in putting it on the map in past 
centuries and in keeping it there ever since. 


I am only allowed to speak to you for a few minutes so, probably 
to your relief, I will not dwell on the earlier centuries with 
references to St. Peter’s and its surroundings at Rome, Wren’s 
plan of London, Regent’s Park, Bath and the rest. Starting, 
however, at the beginning of this century, I would remind you 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects then appointed a 
Town Planning Committee to study foreign schemes of town 
planning and to prepare the way for schemes in Great Britain. 
It was, therefore, ready to take a leading part and did so when the 
first Town Planning Bill of 1907 was brought forward by the 
President of the Local Government Board. When that Bill 
became an Act in 1909, the Royal Institute organised the Town 
Planning Conference of 1910 to study the questions involved. 
To anyone interested in town planning I strongly recommend a 
study of the transactions of that Conference ; I would like to say 
a word about it here. 


The scope and sweep of the survey undertaken may be realised 
from the sections into which the papers were collected. They 
comprised :— 

Cities of the Past. 

Cities of the Present. 

City Development and Extension. 

Cities of the Future. 

Architectural Considerations in Town Planning. 
Special Studies of Town Plans. 

Legislative Conditions and Legal Studies. 

There were exhibitions of maps, drawings and models at the 
Royal Academy, the Guildhall and the Royal Institute galleries. 
The intervals between listening to and discussing lengthy papers 
were utilised in study in the galleries or visiting such places as 
Letchworth, the Hampstead Garden Suburb, Bedford Park, 


Following the Act of 1909 came those of 1919, 1923, 1925 and 
1932 ; and now we have the Reports of the Scott and Uthwatt 
Committees which may or may not—we hope they will—become 
the basis of a further and better Act. In all these efforts archi- 
tects have continued to play an important part. 


In the literature of the subject, work of architects has been 
more than prominent. I will not develop the matter further for, 
from what I have said, it is clear that town planning is very much, 
and always has been, the concern of architects. 


Now what is the object of this series of lectures ? 


Well, the Royal Institute of British Architects believes that 
after the war there will be inevitably much town planning of 
devastated towns and areas as well as all that arising from the 
natural urge for social betterment which is now so evident. 
Owing to their basic training and traditional position as town 
planners, architects will certainly be called upon to tackle pro- 
blems of town planning as they have in the past. This course of 
lectures should, therefore, be timely in focusing the attention of 
all architects upon the importance of the subject, turning the 
minds of younger architects to the interest and possibilities of this 
branch of their profession and, possibly, illuminating dark corners 
for those who are already deeply engaged in it. 


Mr. Kenyon, who gives the lecture this evening, is going to 
deal with Planning the Village and the Small Town. He is well 
known to us as an architect, as President of the Architectural 
Association, as Chairman of the London Regional Reconstruction 
Committee, and as being active in the profession and advance- 
ment of town planning.—Mr. Kenyon. 


Mr. Kenyon then read the following paper :— 

I wish to talk this evening as architect to architect. I cannot 
pose as knowing anything more about this subject of planning 
villages or towns than you do. I am not going to attempt to be 
technical in any way ; I only want to take the general view of the 
subject and point out some of the things to be considered. You 
will no doubt think of many others, so let me say, right at the 
beginning, that there is, in my opinion, no more mystery in town 
planning than there is in planning a civic centre, a hospital, a 
school, a group of houses or a cottage. You cannot plan any of 
these properly unless you think of them in relationship to their 


Bournville, Port Sunlight and housing estates most, if not all, surroundings. 
designed by architects. : . The first thing we are given to do in our architectural schools is 
The Conference ended with a banquet presided over by the perhaps, a summerhouse in a garden, and in order to make this 
President of the R.I.B.A., who was supported, as Honorary small subject real we are made to consider it in relationship to the 
President of the Conference, by the late Right Hon. John Burns, house, the trees, the paths, the view, etc. That is the first step in 
4 who was responsible for the Act. Speeches of formidable length town planning. The next subject is a house. We are not onl 
e were made and, apparently, enjoyed. If, ladies and gentlemen, told the accommodation required in a house, but given its ec 
: you read the strenuous doings of that conference, you will come jn relationship to its surroundings, to the road, etc., etc. ‘ie 
‘ to believe that there were giants in those days. planning a school we must know where the children live, how they 
, 4 So much for the Act of 1909, from which the Uthwatt Com- arrive at the school, what games will be played, and what open 
' mittee starts in tracing the legislative history of town planning ; space is available ; and so each subject that is dealt with brings 
not the architectural history which, as I have said, began in past in new considerations in site planning. All these are stepping- 
- centuries. As members of the R.I.B.A. had taken a major part stones in town planning, and our minds become so trained that 
in the advancement of town planning, so they continued to do in we could not attempt to plan any building just asa building 
the subsequent formation of the Town Planning Institute, which — which could be put anywhere, regardless of its surroundings ; so 
came into existence in 1914 following the circulation of a letter that when we come to the larger problem of grouping all these 
b signed by most of the representative town planners of the day— subjects together into one plan, we automatically apply the same 


most of whom were architects. 


principles. 
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We can study the history of planning, and existing plans of 
towns and villages of England and abroad, just as we can study 
the history of architecture and styles ; but we can never wholly 
apply them, because the equal conditions differ. Every subject 
has to be taken on its merits, and it is these merits we must 
analyse in dealing with the planning. 


There are three types of development which we may meet. 
The first is building a new town or village from the commence- 
ment, on land where nothing important in the way of buildings 
exists ; another where life has already started and has probably 
been in existence for several generations, and where an increase 
in size is necessary, and the other where a village or a town has 
become deformed and requires major operations to straighten it 
out. 


The first, building an entirely new town, is perhaps the most 
difficult to plan, because there is nothing existing, and we have 
therefore to conceive the ultimate town as we wish it to be, 
without having any past tradition to draw upon ; on the other 
hand, there being no restrictions, we are free to consider the town 
as we should like it to be. We must, therefore, know our condi- 
tions just as we must know them when we start on a new building. 
I want to compare this town planning wherever I can to buildings, 
because I think you will see how like to each other they are, and 
because I want to emphasise how the training in planning which 
we have all had is applied in all types of our work. The better 
and more competent our training is, the better will be the results 
of our planning. 


There are only a few examples in this country, or in other 
countries, where recent entirely new towns have been conceived 
as a whole and carried out according to plan, but it is possible to 
imagine more in the future, and we should therefore put our 
minds to this problem, because we may be called upon to play 
our part in designing these towns or villages. 


Drawing up the conditions is an extremely important considera- 
tion, just as it is in any building, and it is not a thing the architect 
does alone ; in fact no one can do it alone, and, even when there 
is a team of specialists, it is not easy to get agreement on all 
matters. The selection of the site is dependent upon many 
factors, and it is imperative that sufficient land should be available 
for all purposes, as the first issue to decide will be what size the 
town shall eventually become, and naturally this is bound up 
with very many conditions. Is it to be industrial, commercial or 
agricultural ? What industry or commerce is likely to be avail- 
able, what numbers of persons are likely to be employed, is the 
personnel mostly male or female, is employment going to be 
sufficiently variable to absorb most classes of intellects? Is a 
part of the town to be used as a dormitory or suburb to a larger 
adjacent town? ‘Things of this kind will determine, or at any 
rate help to determine, the general size of the town. 


Having settled the size of the community, this will have to be 
worked to, if a proper plan is to be drawn up. It will then be 
possible to see whether the proper amount of land is available. I 
cannot go into the types of site which should be selected, because 
the conditions will naturally vary in different parts of the country, 
but many conditions will have to be considered, such as geo- 
logical, geographical, contours, water-supply, drainage, elec- 
tricity, availability of transport, etc., all of which make for the 
suitability for building up a community. 


The site having been selected, we must study what physical 
features exist, railways, roads and rivers, as these might be the 
means of determining the entire layout of the town. For in- 
stance, a town which has one of these features running through 
the centre of it becomes automatically divided into two parts and 
is much more difficult to handle. 


The position on the railway at which a station can be con- 
structed may again be a very vital factor in the layout. The 
position of the railway might also settle the disposition of the 
industrial areas, if these are likely to require direct access for 
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receiving and delivering goods. Trunk roads, which are no. 
more dangerous to cross than railways, cannot any longer |. 
permitted to run through a town ; therefore the approaches an: 
junctions to these roads must be carefully considered to ensu: 

safe intersections, and we shall have to determine the number «i 
direct approaches which can be allowed. Thus we shall fin: 
that these two important physical features, or barriers as I pref: 
to call them, will greatly influence the layout and may be the 
deciding factor in fixing the position of the civic centre and the 
rest of the community. 


The location of the industrial area is of great importance. In 
the past it has been looked upon with a certain amount of horror, 
and has been allowed to develop in an unseemly fashion. Houses 
have been mixed up with works, back gardens have been built 
over for workshops, and, as they have developed, additions have 
been put on to them so that in time a whole area might readily 
become a badly designed industrial district. There is no need 
for an industrial area to be unpleasant, as we can see in places 
where these factors have been considered from the commence- 
ment. These centres must be conveniently situated to the 
workers, but it is not necessary or desirable that workers should 
be made to live amongst them, and, therefore, this area requires 
to. be carefully related to the town. 


Having considered the sites for our railway station, our main 
trunk road approaches, civic centre, industrial districts, and ow 
living areas, we must then carefully consider the policy with 
regard to shops, schools, hospitals and other important matters. 
The shop and shopping centre is a subject about which there is 
always ground for discussion and disagreement. Generally 
speaking, there are far too many shops for the requirements of the 
people, and in consequence many of them have to struggle for an 
existence ; on the other hand, if we work out the number of 
shops necessary for the population, we shall no doubt find that 
the distance people will have to travel to reach these shops will be 
too great for convenience. Therefore, we may find that, over a 
certain area covered by buildings, one shopping centre is not 
sufficient, and we must therefore consider the necessity of pro- 
viding suitable daily commodity shops within the living areas. 
On the other hand, people do like to congregate round a central 
area, and therefore in the central district the largest shops will 
naturally be placed. ‘The same considerations, however, do not 
apply so much to offices, banks and business premises, so that 
these may be placed in the centre. 


The question of entertainment is of importance in laying out 
the plan and must naturally be in proportion to the size of the 
population. For instance, before cinemas came into being 
theatres, concert and music halls constituted the major entertain- 
ments and these were generally central and people were satisfied 
to visit them very occasionally ; but this new form of entertain- 
ment has brought its new problem and one which has to be dealt 
with in an entirely different way, because people visit cinemas 
very frequently ; therefore, a considerable number may be 
required and they have to be within convenient distance of the 
houses. In England these cinemas are generally separate build- 
ings with advertising fagades, whereas in many European coun- 
tries they are often placed at the rear of shops. In the same way, 
churches, schools, libraries, community centres, welfare and 
recreational centres and other activities of daily life have to be 
thought of from the beginning ; and we may find it necessary, 
depending on the size of the community, to form small centres 
apart from the main centre of the town. 


The architect must become intimately familiar with the site. 
New towns will undoubtedly change the appearance of the land- 
scape and it is desirable to keep intact as much as possible the 
beauty which exists ; contours, views, parkland, woodlands and 
special features must, therefore, be considered of extreme import- 
ance and must be carefully studied, as they will greatly influence 
the plan. 
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It is extremely important to be able to visualise what our lay- 
outs are really going to look like. It is so easy to point to great 
arcas of land which have been built upon, designed in every con- 
ceivable form of geometric pattern, with no better result than to 
produce a maze of difficulties without even a sense of orderliness, 
but with only complicated and bewildering irritation. 


Let us think of our small towns and villages as a beautiful 
garden, where we might plant tall clumps of daffodils growing 
amongst the grass, with masses of forget-me-nots giving a brilliant 
splash of colour ; or again, the massive herbaceous border, with 
the stately lupins and delphiniums lifting their tall heads against 
the more delicate smaller and more intimate flowers and shrubs ; 
let us arrange our town in a gracious manner, with beauty and in 
harmony. Do not let us ruthlessly destroy the beauties of nature. 
If the ground is undulating, let our buildings conform to the 
undulations. Think of those hillside towns in the Basses-Alpes 
which emulate the firs growing on a hillside on the higher slopes. 


The time taken to build a town or a smaller community may 
spread over many years and not until there are sufficient people 
assembled together can we give them the permanent amenities 
which will be required, and consequently temporary buildings 
may have to be erected to accommodate those amenities. If these 
buildings are put up in the central area, this will become built up 
with unsuitable buildings and the tendency will be for it to become 
untidy, and inconvenience will be caused when these buildings 
have to be demolished to make way for more suitable accommoda- 
tion ; consequently the centre may be the last part to be devel- 
oped. It may be necessary, therefore, to create some of the 
smaller areas first and patience will be required by the residents 
to put up with the inconvenience which is bound to arise in the 
growth of a new town. It is, therefore, imperative that a com- 
plete sketch plan of the whole town be got out in order to see what 


can be started first and to map out the sequence of the things to 
follow. 


There have been cases where development has taken place too 
quickly and dwellings have been erected long before any thought 
has been given to amenities. That is not only bad and illogical 
conception, but is unfair and detrimental to those destined to live 
in the area. 


The second type of development which we are likely to meet is 
the village or small town which may have to be considerably 
increased in size. If we consider the village first, we shall pro- 
bably find conditions similar to those which I personally found in a 
village with which I have recently had to deal, where the houses 
were grouped round the old manor house, 1558; with the inn, 
1631 ; smithy, 1640 and farmhouse, 1679, nearby. There is a 
village green which has been partly encroached upon by a 
Victorian half-timbered school, with a few old houses dotted 
along the main street. The church is not old, but may have been 
on an old foundation. As time has gone on, certain develop- 
ments have taken place. The railway came in 1866, and the 
station was placed some way from the centre of the village, and 
the usual railway cottages (1883) were built along the road lead- 
ing to the village. A few shops were placed on the main road, a 
modern school has been erected and then, of course, the worst 
thing possible happened, and “ better-class ’? houses were built in 
quarter-acre plots along an old lane leading to the Mill. These 
houses have no connection with the village ; they are all very 
superior, and one wonders why they ever came to be placed there. 
That is one type of village we may find. I had to add 50 houses 
somewhere in that district. Sites were offered me in all the most 
unsuitable places without regard to the village amenities, and had 
I accepted these I should have started a new colony. I had to 
reject these sites. Eventually I was able to build the houses, 
after much opposition, in the village itself. I have also considered 
the possible method of enlarging this village, retaining the old 
buildings, roads and tracks as far as possible, and have endea- 
voured to keep its individuality and have developed it as a unit to 
avoid it spreading in all directions. 
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This is an agricultural village and many of the people will be 
working on the farms which I have kept on the perimeter, but at 
no great distance from the workers. The village at present accom- 
modates about 250 families. There are one or two large pre-war 
factories about a mile away and houses are springing up round 
these factories, forming isolated communities without proper 
facilities. This type of development has many disadvantages and 
leads to general dissatisfaction. It is this sporadic placing of 
factories and houses which must be prevented if we are to retain 
our communal life. I suggest, therefore, that villages will 
require enlargement to obviate the scattering which is constantly 
taking place. The demand for more agricultural housing is 
already being heard, and, unless planning takes place beforehand, 
these houses might easily be built in the wrong place. 


There may be new villages to create or old ones to enlarge, and 
the first thing one must know is, what function will they perform. 
We know of new villages that have been built as a living area 
from a town, with no amenities, and used only as dormitories ; 
these are valueless as they depend entirely on the town for all 
services. A village, therefore, must have a function before we 
know what to put into it. Ifit is agricultural, then the position of 
the farms is of vital importance. If there are one or two local 
industries, we must know how these affect the people living in 
the village. With a few simple facts such as these we can then 
lay down the type of development which should take place. In 
an old village we shall be greatly influenced by what already 
exists. Many books written on town planning refer to foreign 
examples and I should like to say that as far as the village is 
concerned, there are few finer examples than those which have 
been created in England, and, although no one wishes to repro- 
duce the architecture of the past, at the same time the charm of 
these old villages is well worthy of consideration. 


Let us now consider the existing small town which may have 
to be increased, in the same way as we have considered the 
village. Some towns may have been planned, as many un- 
doubtedly were in the past ; others may have grown, regardless 
of any planning. Some may be old fortified towns ; others may 
be open towns ; some laid out in regular lines ; others will be in 
irregular patterns. There will be found in all types some common 
features, where buildings are grouped round the manor house or 
church, or a coast town grouped round a harbour .; or the site may 
be formed at the junction of two main roads. 


Towns, again, may have developed because of some special 
industry such as coal or iron, whilst others may have been built 
as curative places on account of some special spring or medicinal 
waters and in mild districts beneficial to health. A very careful 
survey must, therefore, be taken of existing conditions in order to 
discover the requirements of the people living in the town. We 
must ascertain where the population works ; analyse the railways, 
waterways, bridges, etc., discover how far the local industry is 
dependent upon waterway or rail traffic. We must discover any 
tendency towards the town’s growth and the reason. What 
exists will naturally greatly affect any new plan. 


If satisfactory planning has taken place, it will be simple to 
carry on with the tradition laid down; but, where growth has 
been haphazard, it may be necessary to start afresh. To start 
afresh means there must be much out-of-date building, slums, 
congestion, etc., and a new town has to be made out of an old one. 
This means that where families are taken out of their houses, some 
other accommodation will have to be found for them during the 
period of rebuilding. Existing open spaces might, therefore, have 
to be taken over for building and used as a decanting ground, or 
temporary accommodation may have to be considered to enable 
us to make the first move. New schools will have to be erected 
before the old ones can be demolished and many new shopping 
centres may have to be formed to take the place of the con- 
glomerate collection so often found on one single street. In the 
first case, in order to consider these in their proper relationship to 
each other, we must get out a plan as we wish to see it. 
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Many of our fine layouts—and there are a considerable number 
in this country—will help us to appreciate the results of certain 
forms of streets, squares, and vistas, and we shall have to keep 
continually before our minds the effect which will be produced 
when buildings are erected on our designed pattern ; in fact, 
unless we design our pattern with the effect uppermost, we shall 
have fallen into the trap of those who plan streets purely as 
traffic routes and have not the vision or training to visualise the 
greater things. It is quite impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule on the form the plan should take. Although I have 
suggested that contours should be respected, there are examples 
of a grid plan being worked on to undulating sites irrespective of 
hills and dales. Others have carefully followed the contours, 
giving winding and irregular streets. Considerable variety is 
obtained by irregular streets ; a curve has always a certain sense 
of mystery attached to it, and gives you the unexpected. 


We shall most probably have to decide whether we are going to 
respect privately-owned property with defined boundaries, or 
disregard them if they interfere with the general scheme. Wren, 
in his proposal for the London Plan, disregarded property tem- 
porarily so that the sites might be rearranged and the building 
area re-divided, so that each person should get back his equal 
amount but with a more convenient arrangement. We all know 
what happened to Wren’s plan. Some countries have com- 
pulsory powers, whilst others, like ourselves, have only the power 
of persuasion. 


We may have to evolve a somewhat different type of develop- 
ment from that which has taken place in the past, in order to 
prevent fast main traffic passing through the town, and this may 
bring us to consider the possibility of a ring road for fast traffic 
instead of through traffic routes. This might have two advan- 
tages : one, as I have already said, to divert fast and dangerous 
traffic, and the other, to define the boundaries of our develop- 
ment area. If I might here digress, I should like to say how very 
much I feel that any town development is dependent on its 
relationship with other towns and villages, and that the physical 
barriers which exist, such as railways, roads, canals, rivers, hills, 
woodland, may become the boundaries of the proper planning 
area rather than areas which are now marked on the ordnance 
maps by dotted lines and have no relationship with planning. 


Just as we may have to re-define ownership of land, so we may 
have to define suitable boundaries for planning in order to get 
some proper workable collaboration. If such a ring road were 
considered suitable, this would be following very much on the 
lines of the walled medieval town in defining the limits of building 
and it would prevent the sprawl which so often takes place if the 
boundaries are not kept within suitable limits. The confines of 
an area might be marked by a green belt, kept free from buildings, 
except perhaps buildings of a special nature, such as hospitals, 
open-air theatres and sports centres. Open spaces within a town 
are a matter for careful thought, and there are very many opinions 
upon the subject. Open spaces in the past have been taken so 
readily for building purposes that we are at last considering them 
very jealously, and rightly so; but these spaces should be cor- 
rectly positioned in relationship to their surroundings. There is 
doubt in some people’s minds whether the country should be 
allowed to creep into the town, in the same way as there is a fear 
by others of the town spreading into the country ; in other words, 
it is thought by some that you cannot bring rural scenery into 
urban entities. It is not for me to express opinions on this ques- 
tion ; it is for the planner, in considering the effects he wishes to 
obtain, to decide how he wishes to treat open spaces; but I 
should like to suggest that such things as railways and trunk roads 
might conceivably be planned through green spaces rather than 
through built-up areas, and I further suggest, for consideration, 
that radiating roads, which might enter a town if placed in green 
strips, could be considered as a link with the country, bringing 
with them that fresh air which might otherwise be retarded if too 
many buildings get in the way. 
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I would say that a village or town, however small, should have 
acentre. There are some towns which do not appear to have any 
centre or focal point, and therefore are monotonous and apt to 
become uninteresting. The most important buildings are dotted 
about rather than given a dignified setting. In large towns or 
cities these centres can be dealt with by open squares about which 
civic buildings may be grouped. 


In small towns there may not be a sufficient number of civic 
buildings to be dealt with in that way ; nevertheless the market 
square, with its market hall or exchange, has in the past been 
developed to form a focal point, and these, in which England is 
rich, might well be studied. There are so many methods of 
planning these, such as a square at the junction of main roads, 
main roads entering the corner of a square, the square, rectangle 
or other form placed off the main roads, and many others which 
will present themselves when planning begins. However these 
are arranged, they should be spacious and pleasant centres for 
congregation ; such incidents should not be too small, but should 
be large in outlook and simple. In any case I suggest that our 
planning should be direct, and no attempt should be made to 
emulate the accidental, which will no doubt become fussy. 


This matter of thoughtfully planning in order that beauty may 
be achieved together with utility and suitability means that we 
must continually and consistently think from the plan to the effect. 
We cannot, for instance, lay down a law that a street must be of a 
certain width for various utility reasons without thinking of the 
effect which such a street will have if buildings of a certain type 
are put along its sides, and therefore we must always be thinking 
of utility, suitability and effect, as they are all inter-dependent, 
and this leads me to the question of site planning, or what I would 


‘prefer to call filling in the pattern which has already been made 


in our main plan. 


Having arrived at the main broad pattern, the filling in between 
is simplified, as you know your limits of development. _Incident- 
ally, you might be the person to conceive the pattern, whereas you 
might not do the infilling ; but you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it will form part of the whole, because you have 
designed it to play its part in the whole ; on the other hand, you 
may be doing the infilling of some other person’s conception of the 
whole, and here again you will know that what you are doing is 
not isolated but is part of a general conception. Site planning is 
the more detailed part of town planning, and the same considera- 
tions will apply. There will be vistas, open spaces, views, inti- 
mate pieces, small shops, possibly schools and maybe health 
centres, housing and perhaps flats, all depending, of course, on the 
size of the area and the number of persons to be accommodated. 


Perhaps one of our first troubles will be to decide on the type of 
dwellings to be used. Generally speaking, for some psycho- 
logical reason which is very difficult to understand, people prefer 
to live on a main road rather than in a close, square or cul-de-sac. 


I shall not attempt to go into the arguments, as it is quite 
beyond the scope of this paper. They prefer to live in detached 
houses with their own compound, and a space between them- 
selves and their neighbours. They will purchase a detached 
house, or even a semi-detached house, but will prefer not to buy 
one of a block of four or six, or a terrace house. The more a town 
dweller can feel he is living in the country, the better he will like 
it ; he wants his own garden, not so much because he is fond of 
gardening, but because of the pride of possession. He is even 


jealous of his front patch, although he hates having to cultivate it 


and only does so because of the opinion of his neighbours. These 
are difficult problems with which we architects have to deal. Is 
it a reaction to the streets upon streets of houses which have been 
built in the past on narrow frontages that has so sickened those 
who have been condemned to live in them that they have revolted 
against them, or is it that they wish to emulate the single houses 
of the more wealthy people? The example set by people taking 
large plots and building all kinds and shapes of houses in all sorts 
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of positions along a street has not been a good one, and it may be 
that we have to evolve something in the way of site planning which 
will counteract the evils and present a more pleasant form of 
grouping and a more satisfactory form of living. It is not for me 
to aticmpt to solve this problem ; it would be presumptuous of 
me to try to do so, but I might be expected at least to offer some 
suggestions. 


I think, as I said at the beginning of my paper, that sites laid 
out in circles, squares, octagons, crescents and half-circles, and 
every other conceivable shape of road layout with houses facing 
the roads and gardens huddled together in the centre, are un- 
satisfactory. It must be a tax on the minds of tradesmen and 
postinen to identify the particular houses, not to say anything of 
the wretched owner or occupier who has to find his own house in 
the dark, or even in the daylight for that matter. These houses 
are generally built in pairs, but so close together and on such 
mean and narrow frontages that they counteract any benefits 
which might otherwise be considered advantages of detached 
groups. The reason always given for the.narrow frontages is 
economy in length of streets, but 1 venture to suggest it is bad 
planning which requires so many streets, and bad bye-laws which 
require streets upon which there is very little traffic to be made to 
such uneconomical widths and to such extravagant specifications. 


I believe that terraces and blocks of houses can be built, each 
house with a wider frontage than usually given to the ones I have 
just mentioned, which might be generally acceptable. I would 
attempt to avoid the long narrow slip of back garden and would 
suggest a terrace amply large to sit out on and to grow a few 
flowers with a way out on to a properly-kept common garden or a 
space divided up into allotments, which if planned, can be made 
to look charming as any large vegetable garden of a private house 
or that of a nurseryman. Flats might be interspaced between 
houses instead of being grouped together. It does not appear to 
be necessary to separate houses into grades of respectability, with 
working class in one district, middle class in another and upper 
class in another ; the last very often forms the worst possible type 
of development. 


I have avoided any allusion to density, because I do not think 
one can lay down any law regarding this ; it is all so dependent 
upon open spaces, widths of streets and the general amenity of the 
town. The reason maximum densities have been a matter for 
legislation is that we plan in little bits rather than as a whole, and 
therefore feel we must lay down some law to safeguard each small 
area, 


THE WAR DAMAGE ACT, 1941. 


A member consulted the Institute recently with regard to his 
claim under the War Damage Act, 1941, in respect of the loss by 
enemy action of (inter alia) many drawings and specifications 
relating to work carried out by him for clients over a period of 
years. 
respect of drawings and specifications on the ground that being 
* documents owned for the purpose of a business ” they are not 
insurable under the Act. 


On the recommendation of the Officers of the Practice Committee 
it was decided to obtain the opinion of Counsel on the question and 
the case to Counsel which was prepared by the Institute’s solicitor 
in collaboration with the Honorary Secretary of the Practice 
Committee is, together with Counsel’s opinion, appended. 

Members should refer to the notes published on pages 167-8 
of the JouRNAL of August, 1941, on ‘* Ownership of Architectural 
Drawings and other Contract Documents ” and ** War Damage 
Act, 1941, Section 95.” 


With regard to paragraph 2 of the Opinion, it will be seen that 
in the opinion of Counsel, if drawings and specifications which an 
architect retains for the purpose of the architect’s profession are 
not owned by the client for the purpose of the client’s business 
then they are insurable under the War Damage Act, 


The Board of Trade declined to admit the claim in. 
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Let us now think of the villages or small towns which have 
become deformed and require tidying up. We all know some of 
these, because we live amongst them. Let us think of some of our 
villages which have become neglected. Metal advertisements 
have been allowed to be placed on the buildings ; these could be 
removed and perhaps during the war many of them have been 
removed—let us hope so. Then there are the temporary shacks 
of small businesses, garages, etc., with untidy rubbish surrounding 
them ; these can be dealt with only by building them properly. 
There is the village green that has long since ceased to have any 
grass upon it and has just become a waste. ‘This could be either 
sown or properly gravelled and kept tidy. Houses, owing to their 
age, are being allowed to decay and fall down and new ones built 
further out. These cannot be left and must either be repaired or, 
if beyond repair, pulled down and something built in their places. 
Then there are always one or two buildings badly designed and 
built in unsympathetic material, and my cure for many of these is 
whitewash. It is wonderful what you can do with whitewash and 
tar. All of these things can be done with a little expense, and it 
only requires someone with a little taste and a lot of tact, and 
many dull villages could begin to have respectability and charm. 

The larger villages or small towns may require all these things 
done and more. In the past fifty years or so the development has 
generally been sporadic, and building has tended to take place 
outside the town in any open place without any regard for the 
whole. It will therefore be necessary to curtail the area of 
development and bring any new schemes within the proper 
confines of the towns. Where bad development exists, this will 
have to be scheduled for eventual destruction and the town 
planned so that all future building takes its proper place in the 
scheme of things. It is just as important that our small com- 
munities should have our attention as that the larger cities 
should do so, and I therefore feel that our thoughts should be 
directed to this end, and I would appeal to all architects to study 
their own immediate surroundings, finding out the faults and 
seeing how improvements could be made. 

My lecture has been extremely general, but I hope it may have 
brought some things to your notice which will enable you to give 
thought to this most important problem of the replanning of 
villages and small towns. It is a problem in which we can all 
assist, and it is our duty as architects to see that bad development 
is not allowed through lack of interest or misdirection. Unless 
we do our duty now as architects and give a lead in this re- 
planning in new developments and also in new housing, we shall 
not be entitled to complain if things are done badly in the future, 


SECTION 95 


(a) by the client under the Private Chattels Scheme, and 

b) by the architect under the Business Scheme, although the draw- 

ings, etc., do not belong to him. 

It is therefore considered advisable that every architect should 
for his own protection inform his clients what drawings and 
documents of the client he has in his possession and recommend 
the client to consider whether he wishes to insure such drawings 
and documents against war damage. 

In the event of destruction of any such drawings and documents 
by enemy action members should of course inform their clients of 
the loss with as little delay as possible, in order that the clients 
may submit claims if desired. 


TO CouNsEL TO ADVISE 
On the instructions of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the opinion of Counsel is sought on behalf of Mr. X, a member of 
the Institute, and the circumstances of Mr. X’s claim appear 
sufficiently from the correspondence. The whole question is, 
however, of importance to the profession and it is therefore 
desirable that it should be reviewed on a broader basis. 


Counsel will appreciate that the invariable practice of archi- 
tects is to retain their drawings and specifications of buildings 
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which they have designed after the erection of the building has 
been completed, just as a solicitor normally retains his drafts of 
wills, conveyances, etc., and the possession of the drawings and 
specifications is of value to the architect since a reference to them 
may either (i) assist him in designing other buildings of a similar 
nature or (ii) enable him to design alterations or additions to the 
buildings themselves without being put to the trouble of making 
the detailed survey of the buildings which might be necessary if 
the alterations or additions were to be designed without reference 
to the drawings of the existing buildings. 

It is, of course, clear, that while the copyright in the drawings 
is vested in the architect, the documents themselves belong to the 
client, and this distinction, it is thought, is not too well appre- 
ciated by architects, although the Institute has been at pains to 
point it out. 

It will be seen that Mr. X lays stress on the value of the ‘‘ nega- 
tives’? and explains the meaning of this term in his letter of 
1 May 1942. ‘To whom do these negatives belong? Does the 
building owner own them even though he is in possession of a 
process copy of the “negatives”? Nor, it is thought, is it 
understood by the profession that the value to architects of the 
possession of drawings is (like the ownership of the copyright 
therein) largely a part of their goodwill. 

Counsel may perhaps think it desirable to emphasise these 
aspects of the question in formulating his opinion. 

The first question for consideration would seem te be : 

1. Are either the drawings or specifications (whether original 
or copies) of buildings capable of being insured under the Act ? 

Since the documents in question are clearly owned by the owner 
of the building this question would appear to involve consideration 
of the question whether or not the documents are ‘‘ owned for the 
purpose of a business.” Manifestly they are not owned for the 
purpose of the architect’s business, but if they are documents relating 
to premises on which a business is carried on, are they owned for the 
purpose of that business? Is the answer the same if the business is 
carried on not by the owner of the building but by a tenant ? 

Another aspect of this question which may be more difficult to 
answer arises where several buildings (perhaps private houses, 
perhaps business premises or perhaps some of each) are owned by a 
person or company who does not occupy but lets the buildings. 

If the phrase ** owned for the purpose of a business ”’ is given its 
wide (and perhaps natural) meaning it would presumably include 
drawings of buildings the dealing wherein by the owner amounted to 
a business and in that event it would be irrelevant whether or not any 
business at all were carried on upon the buildings. If on the other 
hand the phrase is construed as *‘ owned for the purpose of the busi- 


ness *’ carried on in the building in question the whole aspect of the 
matter is changed. 


2. If drawings and specifications are capable of being insured, 
by whom can the insurance be effected ? 


(a) It is presumed that the owner can insure them, notwithstanding 
they are not in his physical possession ; but is there any duty 
upon him to specify the address at which they are kept and is he 
disentitled to recover compensation if he fails to do so ? 
Can the architect insure the documents or his interest in them ? 
In this connection it may be relevant to consider whether the 
architect merely by retaining them, undertakes any responsibility 
to the owner, his client, to replace them if they are destroyed by 
war damage. (See 3 below). 

(c) If the architect can insure, should he do so under the business 

scheme or under the private chattels scheme ? 

3. Is the architect under any duty, at Common Law or other- 
wise, to replace the documents if they suffer war damage, or to 
inform his client that the documents are uninsured or to take any 
other step in relation to the matter ? 

4. If the documents are capable of being insured, for what 
amount can insurance be effected or compensation claimed ? 


(b 


(a) If there are other copies in existence, presumably a claim lies for 
the simple cost of making a copy of the destroyed document. 

(b) If no other copies exist, the replacement would involve in effect 
the creation of new documents, upon which considerable pro- 
fessional time might have to be spent and expenses incurred. 
For example, it might be necessary not only for the architect to 
prepare the documents anew but, particularly in the case of 
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drawings, to make a measured survey of the building in order to 
ascertain its dimensions and thereafter plot the survey an 

produce the drawings. ‘The loss of the original drawings migh: 
cause difficulty in ascertaining the construction of the building 
in the event of alterations being required, which would lead to 
further expense in cutting the building about to expose con 

struction covered up by the finishings, while in the case oi 
reinforced concrete buildings (which are in common use to-day 

the difficulties might be insuperable. In the case of large build- 
ings, the expense of this would be considerable. 


OPINION 

In considering whether architectural ** negatives, drawings and 
documents ” (to use the comprehensive phrase appearing in the 
correspondence with the Board of Trade Assessor) are insurable 
under Part II of the War Damage Act, 1941, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that such negatives, drawings and documents, 
although commonly left in the possession of the architect after the 
work is completed, are nevertheless the property of the building 
owner. I would emphasise that, in my opinion, the owneiship 
of the building owner extends to “ negatives,’ using that 


expression in the technical sense explained in Mr. X’s letter of 


1 May 1942, even though he may also be in possession of process 
copies of such ‘‘ negatives.” 
great practical assistance to an architect in the practice of his 
profession to have in his office particulars of the work which he 
has carried out in the past, the legal position is in my view quite 
clearly that the architect enjoys such facilities solely by the 
courtesy, or perhaps more frequently by the indifference of his 
clients, each of whom could demand his own documents at any 
time, leaving the architect nothing but such copies as he may have 
chanced to make for his own purposes while the documents were 
in his possession. On this basis, my opinion on the specific 
questions put in my instructions is as follows :— 

1. Drawings and specifications are only insurable under Part 
II of the War Damage Act, 1941, if they are “ goods ”’ within the 
meaning of that Act. The expression “‘ goods” is defined in 
Section 95 (1) of the Act so as to exclude “‘ any documents owned 
for the purpose of a business.”” It is therefore necessary in each 
case to consider for what purpose the drawings and specifications 
are owned by the building owner. That purpose is not, in my 
opinion, governed by the purpose for which the building in 
question is used. Even if the building is used by the building 
owner for the purpose of a business, it does not follow that the 
drawings and specifications are owned for the purpose of that 
business ; the building owner owns the drawings and specifica- 
tions in his capacity as building owner, because he was the person 
who employed the architect to prepare the documents, and if he 
subsequently chooses to use the building for the purpose of a busi- 
ness, that does not, in my opinion, make him own the documents 
for the purpose of that business. If, on the other hand, the 
building owner is a person who causes buildings to be erected in 
such numbers that that is a business with him, I am of opinion that 
drawings and specifications are documents owned by him for the 
purpose of his business of an estate developer. Equally, in my 
view, a person who carries on business as a property owner owns 
any drawings and specifications which he may have acquired with 
any particular property for the purpose of that business, not- 
withstanding that he may not be the original building owner. 

2. (a) I am of opinion that drawings and specifications which 
are not owned for the purpose of a business are insurable by the 
owner notwithstanding that they remain in the possession of the 
architect. Such insurance would be effected under the private 
chattels scheme, and it would not be necessary to specify the 
address at which the documents are kept. 

(6) and (c) I am of opinion that drawings and specifications 
which are not owned for the purpose of a business are goods 
insurable under the business scheme by virtue of Section 60 (1) (a) 
of the War Damage Act, 1941, in relation to the architect who 
retains them in his possession for the purposes of his profession. 

3. I am of opinion that the architect is under no liability to 
his client in respect of any war damage suffered by the client’s 
documents in his possession, provided, of course, that the suffering 


While it may be, and often is of 
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of the camage was not attributable to any failure by the architect 
to exercise reasonable care in his custody of the documents. It 


(b) If the destroyed document was unique, I do not consider that 
the architect could recover more than the loss suffered by him. That 


is a question of law whether documents are insurable in relation 
to the architect and the client must be deemed to be aware of the 
law on the subject, but since the legal position depends upon the 
purpose for which the documents are owned by the client, the 
architect ought to inform the client if it appears to him that the 
documents are owned for the purpose of the client’s business, so 
that the client may have an opportunity of pursuing the subject 
if he is so advised. 

a) If there is another copy of a destroyed document in existence, 
the claim could not exceed the cost of making a copy of that other copy. 


loss is no more than being deprived of the assistance which he could 
have derived from the destroyed document in designing other buildings, 
for, if it were necessary to re-make the document for the purpose of 
further work to the building in question, that is a matter for which the 
client would have to pay the architect. In my opinion the value of 
the destroyed document to the architect cannot be measured by the 
cost of preparing a new document from the old building, but only by 
the extra work which would be involved in preparing a similar document 
in respect of another building by reason of not having the destroyed 
document to work upon as a basis. G. D. Soup. 
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THE CAPACITIES OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


IN RELATION TO 


RECONSTRUCTION 


INTERIM REPORT No. 6 OF THE R.I.B.A. RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
Architecture and Building Industry Group 
Note.—This Report, issued by the Policy Group on behalf of the Reconstruction Committee, does not necessarily express the 


considered and final findings of the RBA. 


The Committee believes that the physical aspect of a national 
policy of reconstruction will have to be closely related to the 
capacities and resources of the building industries, both actual 
and potential. 

The aim of such national policy will presumably be the fulfil- 
ment of the physical reconstruction needs of the country in the 
shortest predeterminable time, but not in such a way as will 
involve in the future a volume of unemployment due to cessation 
of building activity or lead to the creation of redundant resources. 

There are three principal causes of unemployment in any 
industry : first, the lack of demand ; second, unregulated entry 
into the industry ; third, unordered employment of resources in 
materials and men dependent upon or trained for the industry. 
These three conditions apply with particular force to the building 
industry, as entry into it is not controlled or regulated. The 
capacities of its resources, the men and material, are not available 
in the form of a known or recognised unit of output, and so it is, 
at present, impossible to ascertain and to tabulate at any given 
time what volume of work is necessary to give complete employ- 
ment. 

To remedy these deficiencies the Committee recommend that 
H.M. Government should take steps to set up: 1. A form of 
registration of the resources of the industry (not only to obtain 
numbers of practitioners and operatives, but also to avoid over- 
lapping of resources as between the four groups of the industry) ; 
and 2. Following on, and as a consequence of a national plan, 
a form of registration of the building requirements of the country, 
both public and private, based possibly on localities or regions. 
With known resources related to a known demand, employment 
could be better regulated and progressive programmes of con- 
structional work maintained over any set period of years. 

The Committee also assume that any national policy of recon- 
struction will not overlook the long-term public works require- 
ments of the Colonies, and possibly the short-term rebuilding 
requirements of a partly devastated Europe, as being likely to 
invite some participation by British industry related to building. 

Whatever may be the effect of immediate European needs, 
those of home and Colonial reconstruction will require to be 
dealt with on the basis of planned and ordered progress related 
to specific time periods : here again capacities of the building 
industry on the one hand, and on the other the volume of work 
involved expressed in physical terms, will need to be at some 
early stage broadly but clearly defined. The following are 
proposals by the Committee for dealing with these two aspects 
of the building industry in reconstruction, namely : (a) Physical 
requirements, and (5) Physical capacities. 


(a) Physical Requirements of Reconstruction 
The Committee recommends that a survey be undertaken for 
the purpose of ascertaining and expressing in quantitative terms 


the physical needs of (1) the reconstruction of partly demolished 
structures, (2) the rebuilding of wholly demolished structures, 
(3) the building of entirely new structures and (4) the construction 
of public works of all kinds. These physical needs should be 
related to the known and possible capacities of the building 
industry and a timed programme evolved. 

(b) Physical Capacities of the Building Industry 

The Committee assumes that the building industry is deemed 
to include the whole of (1) the constructional professional service, 
viz., architectural, engineering and surveying, and (2) building 
employers, (3) building trade operatives, and (4) building 
materials manufacturers and distributors. ‘There must also be 
properly constituted facilities for technical, physical and socio- 
logical research. It recommends that steps be taken to determine 
what these four groups of agencies are capable of producing in 
their respective spheres on the basis of their present and potential 
numerical strength and resources. In the course of so doing 
the relative scope and function of these groups, more particularly 
perhaps in the case of the professional group, should be defined 
more clearly. 

The full development of the capacity of the industry as a 
whole will depend to some considerable extent upon the financial 
principles governing remuneration, i.e., professional charges, 
the conditions of contract, rate of wages and price of materials. 
Decisions with respect to these could be arrived at during the 
process of determination. 

Executive Machinery 

Having defined the broad principle and scope of the problem 
involved in (a) and (b) above, the Committee has considered the 
form of machinery to ascertain, in the case of (a) the require- 
ments, and in the case of (4) the resources. 

The machinery necessary under (a) would need to be in the 
main based upon the professional group, as the work of surveying 
the constructional needs expressed in physical terms would call 
for the services of specially co-opted personnel from this particular 
group, with provision that when the survey was completed 
these personnel could be absorbed into their traditional services. 
The results of the survey would, however, be a known quantum 
of constructional work, and the Committee believes that such a 
survey is an indispensable preliminary to ordered progress in 
utilising the industry for reconstruction. 

For (6) it would appear to be necessary to define units of output, 
and such machinery would therefore need to be representative 
of the four groups of the industry and the units evolved to be 
divided among, or applied to, the personnel of the respective 
groups. Once these units of production have been decided, the 
demands on the manufacturers and materials could be based 
accordingly, and thus a known quantum of construction output 
could, on broad lines at least, be established. 
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THE CANDIDATE AND THE EXAMINER 


FINAL EXAMINATION : 


Many candidates appear to approach the Design Examination 
with an air of uncertainty or suspicion as though it were a form 
of * inquisition”? in which the object of the Examiner is to 
** catch ” the candidate or purposely to trip him. Others appear 
to think that they have to satisfy peculiarities of the Examiner. 


This is quite wrong and it is hoped that these notes on the 
Design Examination may allay any fears or dispel misunder- 
standings which apparently exist. 

The candidate is to the Examiner rather in the position of an architect 
to his client. 


He receives a letter of instructions (the programme) and is asked to 
prepare a sketch scheme to discuss with his client (at the oral). He 
should therefore be in a position to explain the reasons for his solution of 
the problem and to have logical reasons for any departure from the require- 
ments or failure to meet the client’s instructions. 


Candidates will sometimes say to the Examiner; ** I was not 
sure what you wanted, what sort of building and what style.” 


The Examiner wants only a logical solution of the problem set. He 
has no preconceived idea of a perfect solution and is not concerned with 
** style ’’ or fashion, but with fitness. 


The programmes are usually clear and are not the expression of the 
views of one Examiner only. A programme is drafted by one Examiner 
and discussed by the three Design Examiners. It is then submitted to a 
meeting of all the Examiners. 


Should any portion be not clear it is revised. It is unlikely therefore 
that a programme should not be explicit, though some minor details may 
be left to the candidate's judgment. 

It is occasionally said by a candidate, “* I did not notice such 
and such a thing in the programme.” Now what is the position of 
the architect who says to his client, ** I did not read your letter very care- 
fully.” The client may think, ** Perhaps I have the wrong architect, or 
indeed, have I an architect at all?” 
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“DESIGN” 


There is frequently evidence that the candidate not only docs 
not study the programme carefully, but makes no attempt to 
analyse it logically and in an orderly manner. 

It is suggested that the following procedure might be adopted. 
The example is based upon the subject set in the 1942 July Final 
Examination, ‘“* A Seaside Hotel.” : 

1. Draw the Site Plan to a small scale and mark thereon any 
special features. (See Fig. 1.) 

2. Make a schedule of the accommodation and draw to a small 
scale the areas required for each unit. 


(i) Entrance Hall, Reception Office, 
Management, etc. 


(ii) Main stairs and lifts. 


(iii) Lounge about 1,500 feet super. | tL. 


(iv) Restaurant and Dining Room 
about 1,500 feet super. 


about 


(v) Ball 


super. 


Room, 2,500 feet | BR 


(vi) Writing Room. 


(vii) Smoke Room and Bar. 


(viii) Kitchen and Stores. K. 


(ix) Garage about 2,000 fect super 
with lock-up space for 20 cars in 
addition. | 


(x) Cloak Rooms and Lavatories for 
both sexes. 


Children’s Room. Cc. 


(xi 
(xii) Covered Verandah. 

3. Prepare a series of possible solutions to a small scale, ignoring 
minor details and concentrating on the disposition of the principal 
units only. (See sketches Fig. 2, page 111.) 

4. Prepare a sketch of a possible Bedroom Plan to ensure that 
it will work with the Ground Floor Plan. 

Choose the solution you consider best to meet the requirements 


of the programme and prepare a sketch to a larger scale to pass 
to the Invigilator. 


Note-—A candidate can afford in the time allowed for the 
Design paper (27 hours) to spend the whole of the first day to 
reach the above stage. 

He should arrive at a solution in that time, and have the 
remainder of the time for drawing out his scheme and considering 
He is not required to show details of construction. 


L. H. Bucknett [F.]. 
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FARM BUILDINGS COMMITTEE 


The RA.B.A. were invited to submit evidence to the Committee appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to consider and make 
recommendations regarding the lay-out, design and construction of farm buildings after the war. 

At the request of the War Executive Committee of the Council, Mr. William Keay[ F.| and Mr. H. Duncan Hendry [F.] prepared 
a memorandum, which was forwarded to the Ministry and which is here published for the information of members. 


1. General 

Farm buildings are essential for the housing of domesticated animals, 
the storage and preparation of their food, the storage of farm products, 
and for the storage of machinery and implements necessary in the 
cultivation of the farm. The farmer, or some _ responsible’person, 
should reside near the buildings to keep the stock under supervision day 
and night. As the buildings are a centre from which all farm activities 
radiate, they should thereby occupy a central position in relation to the 
farm as a whole. But other factors have a bearing on this point. A 
farmer and his family are social beings who wish to play their part in 
communal life ; the education of their children necessitates proximity 
to a school and the young people benefit from some form of recreation. 
There is, therefore, much to be said for the grouping of homesteads as 
happens in most villages to-day, although it must also be admitted that 
improved means of transport, i.e., by bus and motor cycle, etc., have 
made things much easier for country dwellers. 
2. Site 

The site should be elevated to ensure efficient drainage and sheltered 
from the biting winds of the North and East, ‘‘ which are neither good 
for man nor beast.”” The site should also be near a public road, handy 
for station or lorry transport. Farm roads are costly in upkeep. 
3. Water Supply 

We consider a piped supply of pure water under pressure as a primary 
essential in the working of a farm. It is indispensable in the require- 
ments of buildings, house, cottages, baths, drinking bowls, troughs and 
dairy. A deep well or bore with an unfailing supply is a practicable 
alternative for a farm of any size, but even then there is always: the 
possibility of the pumping plant breaking down and a long delay waiting 
for repairs. 
4. Electricity 

Electricity, preferably from public mains, should be available for 
lighting, heat and power. It is a convenient form of power for driving 
machinery in the food preparation room and for machine milking. 
5. Drainage 

We recommend that drainage from cowsheds and stables should 
discharge to a liquid manure tank. This means a separate system of 
drains to avoid excessive dilution by wash water. Some simple means 
is required for pumping the liquid manure into a cart for spreading on 


the land. Facilities have to be simple and effective, otherwise the liquid 
manure is not used. 
6. Buildings 

The planning of buildings must vary with the size and type of farm, 
e.g., dairy, arable, mixed, pig, poultry. The buildings should be 
grouped to give the highest efficiency with the minimum of labour and 
the maximum comfort. Planning should, however, not be so ‘“‘ com- 
pact”? as to make future additions impossible without considerable 
alteration to the existing buildings. In the arrangement regard 
should be had to the processes involved and, particularly, their sequence. 
7. Stables for Cart Horses 

Walls of concrete, brick or stone rendered to a height of 6 ft. Light 
at back of stable ; ventilation at roof or over head of horse. If double 
stables, ample space between the rows of standings. Floors of concrete 
or brindle brick in cement. Brick or concrete mangers, concrete 
divisions. Drainage to discharge outside. Drinking trough outside 
stable. Harness room adjoining or near stable to have fireplace for 
drying harness. 
8. Cow Sheds 

We recommend single storey building. For a double shed provide 
two 3 ft. 6 in. feeding passages with runway ; a low wall divides the 


feeding passage from the manger to keep cold air from cows. 3 ft. 
mangers divided to prevent robbing. 5 ft. standings. 2 ft. gutter. 
Central gangway 6 ft. with manure runway. Preferably concrete 


divisions with adjustable tie-up rings or tubular yokes as preferred. 
Inside surfaces of walls rendered 6 ft. high. End walls against which 
cows may lie to be cavity walls for warmth. Floors of concrete with a 
foundation of at least 6 in. broken brick or stone as insulator. Corners 
rounded or splayed. Automatic drinking bowls to each cow. Eliminate 
windows or reduce to a minimum. Combine lighting and ventilation 
by making top 2 ft. of roof on each side of ridge (4 ft. in all) of wired glass, 
hinged at the lower end for whole length of shed. Always a minimum 
space of 1 in. at ridge, increased up to 12 ins. at will. Fresh air inlets 
at low level near mangers. No mechanical milking in sheds. Wide 
sliding doors with sufficient lap preferable to hinged doors. Provide 
tap for washing floors. 
9. Cattle Yards 

These should be provided for wintering cattle, who convert barley 
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and wheat straw into a valuable manure. An illustration is given in 
The Times (29 January 1943) of an open yard near Eynsford, Kent, with 
walls of straw 15 ft. high carried on a wire and post frame. Covered 
yards give protection to cattle from severe weather and prevent the 
continual washing of. manure and waste of straw. They may be 
incorporated with the buildings or otherwise should be surrounded by a 
wall sufficiently high to afford protection from winds, but at the same 
time should admit sunlight and air. A concrete causeway 5 to 6 ft. 
wide should separate the buildings or outer wall from the yard proper. 
The inner wall of brick or concrete about 4 ft. high may carry a tubular 
iron fence supported by concrete posts. Thus the cattle are always on 
view. The floor should be of concrete dished towards the centre, to 
enable liquid manure to discharge to the manure tank. Open jointed 
and grooved creosoted boarding has been successfully used for roofing, 
but owing to the scarcity of timber we recommend steel or concrete 
trusses and supports with corrugated asbestos sheets. Alternatively 
Cellactite. protected metal or Robertson’s sheeting. An interesting 
curved roof of home grown timber with laminated timber truss is illus- 
trated in the R.I.B.A. JournaL, December 1942. Drinking troughs 
and gates should be adjustable to the varying height of the straw 
manure. Portable mangers provide receptacles for food. Large cov- 
ered manure pits are a necessary adjunct to covered yards. They may 
be of the concrete tank type with sloping floor to admit a cart. A 
runway between the yard and pit is desirable to convey the contents. 


10. Milking Parlours 

To ensure cleanliness in the milking operation, milking “ parlours ”’ 
are recommended. The cows are groomed and washed in their sheds 
or between bails of 4, 6 or 8 in a separate room and then proceed to the 
bails in the milking parlours to be milked. The materials of which the 
** parlours ” are constructed should be such as to facilitate them being 


kept scrupulously clean. ‘The cooling room should adjoin the “ par- 
Jour.” 


11. Dairy 

Floor should be of concrete treated to resist action of lactic acid. 
Reinforce floors with cast iron honeycombed blocks embedded in con- 
crete to resist wear of churns. The dairy “ unit” should include 
record room, cooling room, sterilising and washing room, boiler house 
and fuel store. All should have smooth walls and floors. Where 
bottling is done on the farm, a bottle store is desirable and bins for broken 
bottles. 


12. Bull Pen 

An ample airy loose box with separate passage and access to exercise 
yard. Bulls like company (especially young calves) ; if in sight of 
them, they are less morose and savage. 
13. Calf Pens 

Separate pens should be provided for calves with easy facilities for 
feeding individual calves. 
14. Loose Boxes 

Sufficient airy loose boxes are required for sick animals, foaling mares 
‘and cows when calving, and for rearing calves if preferred to pens. 
15. Barns and Storage Sheds 

It is suggested that some of the fine old barns in the Midlands should 
be provided with upper floors. Existing high doors should be reduced 
in height to conform with low vehicles now employed. The upper part 
would be filled in with glass for light. Dry buildings are required for 
storing artificial manures, etc., on ground floor. Cart or implement 
sheds can often be contrived at the ends or back of existing high barns 
by extending the roof slopes to give the requiredcover. This arrange- 
ment looks and is better than an ordinary lean-to shed with the roof at 
a different pitch. 
16. Implement Shed 

The implement shed should face North. Ample room needed for 
implements required seasonally. Workshop and store for spare parts. 
Generally the lack of accommodation for implements has become 
accentuated since the increase in the area of arable land. Some of the 
Nissen and other types of huts may be available for this purpose on the 
conclusion of hostilities, but they should be used with discretion and kept 
in good order. Nothing looks more poverty-stricken than a dilapidated 
army hut. 
17. Dutch Barns 

go ft. wide, 15 ft. bays, 18 ft. to 20 ft. to eaves. Steel or concrete 
stanchions ; curved or pitched roofs, covered with corrugated galvan- 
ised iron (if obtainable) painted with bitumastic paint, or corrugated 
asbestos cement sheeting. Both ends and one side to be sheeted with 
cellignite to within 10 ft. of floor. Runway to mixing room advisable. 
18. Mixing Room 


Floor of smooth concrete. Separate room for machinery. 
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19. Piggeries 

On Dutch principle with manure passage at back and central feeding 
passage. Free from draughts, at the same time light and airy. Top 
ventilation, windows at sides. Farrowing pens to have bolt holes (with 
door) for access of young pigs to exercising yard. Pigs are cleanly 
animals if allowed the opportunity. Movable pens where climatic 
conditions permit, are commendable. In this respect the manuring 
of a field can be regulated by the relative position of feeding centres and 
sleeping quarters. 

20. Poultry Houses 

Importance of water supply. Preservation of manure in a dry state. 
Bone digester and grit mill recommended for large poultry establish- 
ments. 

21. Silos 

Small concrete silos of the Batley sectional type are convenient for 
quantities up to say 15 tons. Otherwise large permanent concrete 
silos with mechanical facilities for filling are recommended. 

22. Changing Room and Bath 

For large and medium sized farms we recommend changing rooms 
for both sexes with clothes drying facilities, lavatory basin, W.C.’s and 
bath, to enable staff to change into their working clothes on arrival and 
to don their ordinary apparel on leaving, on somewhat similar but 
simpler lines to that obtaining in the mining industry. 

23. Materials 

In the immediate post-war period there is likely to be a timber 
shortage, even of the home-grown variety. Therefore, timber should 
be eliminated as far as practicable from the design of buildings. 

Walls may be of brick, stone or prefabricated concrete sections 
many types of which have been evolved in the construction of camps, 
etc. Roof may be precast concrete beams of the hollow type to avoid 
condensation, or prefabricated tapered beams with slab panels, made 
watertight with synthetic asphalt or ruberoid. Floors: precast beams 
with concrete finish for suspended floors ; ground floor of insulated 
concrete. Stairs of concrete non-slip variety. Windows : glass blocks ; 
steel casements for ventilating or non-ventilating type, and we recom- 
mend wired glass for windows. Spouting: eaves and downspouts 
asbestos cement. Protect lower length of downspout. Down pipes 
should not be placed near the external angles of buildings. Partittons : 
24 in. or 3-in. interlocking smooth hollow brick blocks for partitions 
up to 15 ft. high. No plastering required. 

Generally speaking, the selection of materials must vary with the 
locality, but it will be futile to look to purely local methods of con- 
struction such as stone, chalk or cob walling, to solve the problem of 
providing cheap and efficient farm buildings. These methods require 
skilled labour of a specialised kind which, however much we regret 
it, is rapidly dying out. On the other hand, it would be equally 
unwise to rely too much on * prefabrication.”” Purpose-made sections 
may be useful in certain circumstances, but it is difficult to believe that 
they can be very economically used on a single set of farm buildings. 
This type of construction also has its drawbacks when repairs or altera- 
tions have to be made. 

24. Good Design 

It would be a misfortune if the need for new and more up-to-date 
farm buildings after the war resulted in a crop of purely utilitarian 
structures, ugly in themselves and completely at variance with the 
beauty and unique character of the English countryside. This may 
well happen, however, in the scramble “to get something done 
quickly,” no matter what it looks like. Good design should be the 
outcome of ordered grouping within the conditions set by the client 
and the right use of simple materials of good quality. The architect’s 
training enables him to achieve this without straining after picturesque 
effects at the expense of good planning and sound construction. 
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Correspondence 


ANY ANSWERS ? 
South Square, 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 
Dear Str,—What is modesty ? 
Is it a virtue with which the Brains Trust has any acquaintance ? 
Is it more modest for the Brains Trust to express opinions about 
architecture than for the ordinary man to express them about, say, 
biolozy ? 
Are their views on that, or on any subject in which they are not 
specialists, of more value than those of the man who knows what he likes ? 
John Burns said that ‘‘ modesty was made for those that had no 
beauty.”’ Is the Brains Trust very beautiful ? 
Yours very truly, 
L. SyLvEsTER SuLtivan [F.]. 


THE ARCHITECT AND WAR-TIME BUILDING 


The following letter from Mr. Howard Robertson is published by the 
courtesy of the Editor of The Architects’ Journal :— 

Sir,—In a recent editorial of The Architects’ Journal it was stated 
that the war-time building programme had been carried out 
practically without the help of architects, and that the war had 
shaken the profession to its roots. Although it was no doubt the 
intention in this statement to deplore the neglect of architects, 
yet the inference appears to be that the war building programme 
has found the architect useless and wanting, and that a thoroughly 
shaken profession was waking up to discover the true measure of 
its incompetence. 

Most architects will agree in deploring the misuse and neglect 
of the profession in the sense that its existing machinery has been 
disrupted and that its organisations, built up through years of 
hard and successful work, have in many cases been allowed—even 
encouraged—to disintegrate. But it is quite another thing to 
issue a broad general statement that war-time building has been 
(presumably successfully) carried out without the help of archi- 
tects. 

Such a statement is surely not only misleading but.completely 
at variance with the facts. The real truth surely is that architects 
have been absolutely indispensable in war-time building, and 
were it not for their existence, and their capacity to do their job, 
the programme would never have been possible of realisation. 
Further, had the services of architects been sought from the 
outset, abuses which are now familiar through the reports of 
select committees and debates in Parliament would, in a very 
large measure, have been avoided. Further still, this stupid 
failure to use the profession was not the fault of neglect on the part 
of architects, through their recognised organisations, to present a 
case for being permitted to play a role in the national interest. 
Anyone who has followed the course of the innumerable 
approaches, deputations and contacts of all kinds with appropriate 
Government departments, can testify to the heart-breaking 
obtuseness and misunderstanding of the architect’s function which, 
in spite of constant effort to dispel it, still seems to cloud certain 
types of official mind. 

There is no place here to recount the history of attempts to 
bring home to the War Office, the Ministry of Supply, and other 
departments in the early days, the advantage of using proper 
professional advice and services. We know what happened ; 
which is that in a few instances architects were given their oppor- 
tunity, but in too many cases they were employed quasi-anony- 
mously in subordinate and unsuitable positions. 

It was not many months before the muddle and waste taking 
place in hasty and unplanned construction on a vast scale became 
apparent, and was finally ventilated. But by that time a partial 
remedy had been seized upon, which was to draw off from the 
offices of important firms their leading assistants, and give them 
positions of responsibility in engineering and contracting under- 
takings. This method avoided the expense (?) of employing the 
architectural firm, finally left many offices denuded of their best 
men, and placed young and skilful architects in a position where 
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they had great responsibilities, and did fine work, but all under 
the direction of other people who had the final say. 

Much later, when the new Ministry of Works and Buildings was 
created, firms of architects were employed as such, and their 
names added to the restricted list of firms already working on war 
hospitals and other jobs. But at this stage many offices no longer 
had their full complement of staff, andsome were so denuded that 
they could not muster figures of staff impressive enough to con- 
vince the authorities that they could work effectively. 

All this is so familiar that one apologises for taking up valuable 
space in recounting it. But it has seldom been related. And 
what has not been related at all is the fact that, while the organ- 
ised profession has not had its proper chance, the elements of 
which it is composed have gradually been absorbed into Govern- 
ment departments and huge undertakings where they have donc 
the work of architects without getting the credit for their very 
adequate performance. : 

Remove all the architects previously in private practice from 
the Ministry of Works and Planning, and see what would happen 
to that vast agency for building! Does anyone imagine for a 
moment that the clerical branch, or even the engineering branch, 
could manage without the architect? Take, for example, the 
programme of hostels all over the country, that of hospitals, of any 
other type of building, all of them now for Government purposes. 
It will be found that everywhere, doing the architectural work, is 
an architect, frequently one who was previously not an official 
architect. Of course, Civil Service architects have done fine 
work ; but it is not to be forgotten that these are architects, too, 
part of the profession. How is it possible to say that the war-time 
building programme has been carried out practically without 
their assistance and that of the outside recruits who have tem- 
porarily joined them ? 

Added to architects working on. buildings are men all over the 
country working as garrison engineers and in all sorts of major and 
minor Army and R.A.F. posts in all parts of this country and 
abroad. They are constructors, doing part of the war-time 
programme at home and in the field. 

If one travels throughout this land at war, it is indeed extra- 
ordinary to discover how frequently, behind a job of work, is 
found the presence of a man who in civilian life was an architect. 
And, of course, still remaining civilians, there are considerable 
numbers of the profession working on maintenance, war damage 
and other somewhat drab but necessary tasks. 

It is useless to prepare a catalogue, or to attempt statistics, 
which in any case in wartime are not available. What can be 
added is a word to counter the suggestion that may sometimes be 
made that where architectural firms have been employed as, for 
instance, in camps, hostels, hospitals, etc., the results have been 
disappointing. 

Of course, there have been failures. Is there any calling or 
profession—medicine, law, literature, drama, music, engineering 
or what you will—where there are not failures? Lawyers lose 
cases, doctors’ patients die, engineers’ trusses collapse. But does 
anyone condemn these professions wholesale for that reason ? 
Of course, architects are not always a success. They are pro- 
fessional men, a cross section of society, with the merits and 
failings of human beings. 

But they should be given their due. There is so much talk of 
architects not being this or that, of having to justify their existence 
in the future, that it would seem necessary to state a case for the 
very high average of merit which the profession, just before the 
war, could legitimately claim to possess. 

Far greater justice could be done to the very real claims for 
recognition of the architects’ services in wartime than is within the 
capacity of the writer of this letter. It is to be hoped that mem- 
bers of the profession will come forward and refuse to be ashamed 
of their contribution. The architect has not been the failure. 
If the profession is shaken to its roots, it should be with deter- 
mination never to permit this sort of neglect and misuse to occur 
again, particularly in the forthcoming task of reconstruction. 


Howarp Rosertson [F.]. 
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WESLEY DOUGILL, 1893-1943 


By J. H. Forshaw [F.] 


Wesley Dougill’s death is a grievous loss to the cause of town 
planning in this country, and came as a painful shock to his many 
friends. 

In the years before the war he had made his name as an 
architect and town-planner of outstanding ability and sound 
judgment, and his advice had been sought by numerous bodies 
and societies throughout the country. 

He was equipped as few men to advise on certain aspects of 
planning and he had the ability to direct positive development as 
well as teach the art of civic and landscape design. 

It was my privilege to know him and to enjoy his friendship for 
nearly twenty-five years, first as a fellow student and finally as a 
colleague working with him on a redevelopment plan for the 
County of London. 

Wesley Dougill was a son of the Yorkshire Dales and he knew 
and loved the English landscape in all its seasonal characteristics 
and varying moods. It was a corollary that all matters concern- 
ing rural or coastal preservation should have made a strong 
appeal to him and it is well known that he applied his gifts and 
energy to many causes which sought to safeguard the beauty of 
the countryside. 


Born at Asgarth, Wensleydale, in 1893, he had grown up close 
to nature and, indeed, there was an affinity in his stature and fine 
personal qualities, with the hill-tops and eternal sky. Huge, 
upright, and serene ; patient as the shepherd through the storm ; 
confident, with a smile growing brighter as the sun-spot on the 
green valley—this vignette of Wesley Dougill, depicts quite 
inadequately a personality enjoyed by those who knew him 
intimately. 

Following a brilliant career at the Liverpool School of Architec- 
ture, where he graduated with first class honours in 1922, he 
proceeded two years later to the M.A. degree. Meanwhile, as 
the candidate placed second in the Prix de Rome of 1921, he spent 
a year at the British School. During this period he carried out 
much measured and research work and later secured the R.I.B.A. 
Silver Medal and £100 Measured Drawings Prize of 1923. 
After leaving Liverpool, Dougill held an appointment in Bir- 
mingham and I again enjoyed his companionship working in that 
city for over a year, I with the firm of Harrison & Cox and he 
with Harvey & Wicks. It was here that we were drawn even 
closer together, sharing “diggings ’’ and making week-end excur- 
sions, inspecting new works and exploring the Malvern and 
Cotswold country. Dougill’s boyhood had been spent in a 
** stone district”? and this early association made him the best 
companion with whom to walk in Gloucestershire, understanding 
the landscape and familiar with the art of local stone-workers and 
rural craftsmen. When later he had opportunity to design in 
stone, his knowledge of the nature and possibilities of the material 
showed his skill to be authentic, and not merely that of the 
copyist. But these pleasant jaunts together in the west and 
midland counties ended, and we went our separate ways, Dougill 
very soon meeting the charming girl (Ileene Bridgwater), who was 
to become his wife and the mother of his two delightful children. 


Dougill’s academic distinctions—to which he was yet to add 
the R.I.B.A. Godwin and Wimperis Bursary, 1935—Wwere of a 
high order, his executed work was invariably sane and robust, 
and his own peculiar gentleness and modesty was revealed by 
delicacy and refinement in detail. Nowhere was there a sugges- 
tion of a fashionable malaise ; he was a modernist and yet a 
traditionalist, an idealist and withal a pronounced realist. These 
are the attributes of a progressive teacher and it was not surprising 
that in 1925 he was offered by Professor Reilly a senior lectureship 
in architecture at his old university and a research fellowship in 
civic design. Dougill accepted the dual post. He had always 
strong leanings towards the work of the town planner and he had 


now the opportunity to apply himself wholeheartedly to the 
specialised calling in which he was soon to excel. Working with 
Professor Abercrombie in the Department of Civic Design he was 
later associated with him in the work of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. From this time until the out. 
break of war in 1939 Dougill’s life was strenuous and full of a 
great variety of interests. He was for many years Editor of the 
Town Planning Review (Liverpool University Press), and he was 
engaged in practice as an architect and planning consultant. 
In 1936 he made a special investigation and report upon the 
Northumbrian Coast for the C.P.R.E. Coastal preservation and 
development was a subject in which he was intensely interested 
and at the Institute in 1937 he read a comprehensive paper on the 
* Recent Developments of the Seaside Resorts of North-West 
Europe and Italy,” which demonstrated his unique knowledge. 
Dougill rendered valiant service to the Institute in recent years. 
as a member of the Council and of the War Executive Committee, 
and as Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Town Planning, Housing and 
Slum Clearance Committee before the war. His skill as a 
landscape planner was revealed in the successful design submitted 
in the important competition for the Redevelopment of the Old 
Lumps Fort, Portsmouth, where he secured, in partnership with 
E. A. Ferriby, the first prize for a comprehensive scheme estimated 
to cost £150,000. 

For many years he had been a member of the Town Planning 
Institute, being particularly active with the Northern Branch ; he 
sat on that Institute’s educational committee and was especially 
useful as an adviser on the training of planners. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Institute of Landscape Architects and was 
peculiarly fitted to render service to this young society. Wesley 
Dougill will be greatly missed by professional societies, colleagues 
and students ; his generous help by advice and assistance was 
always forthcoming. He had staunch friends in all the areas of 
the allied societies of the R.I.B.A. and on Merseyside, and in the 
north of England especially, where he had held the hororary 
secretaryship of the Liverpool Architectural Society for several 
years. 

Between the wars Dougill had travelled frequently in Europe 
and carried out research work in Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries, in Germany and in Italy. The outbreak of war came 
with no great surprise to him for he had seen the clouds gathering. 
In the war of 1914-1918 he had served with the 49th West York- 
shire Division as a sapper and then as a commissioned officer in 
France and Belgium, and later with the Army of the Rhine. 
Wesley Dougill was essentially a man of peace, but when the war 
came to England and London endured the ** blitz’ he sought a 
more active part in some form of national service, and so it was 
that Dougill came to London and to the Architect’s Department 
of the County Council in December, 1940. 

The devastation caused by bombing necessitated the setting 
up of a special service to deal with the clearance of debris and the 
survey of war damage, and the co-ordination of this urgent duty 
for the London Civil Defence Region was placed by the Regional 
Commissioners with the London County Council. Dougill was 
appointed to a post in this new service and worked throughout the 
period of air-raiding, being responsible for the survey of war 
damage, including records of damaged historical buildings and 
monuments outside the County of London. When in 1941 the 
London County Council was invited by Lord Reith to prepare a 
redevelopment plan for the County of London, Dougill was 
appointed assistant planning officer in the Architect’s Depart- 
ment for this important work. 

This work at County Hall, with Abercrombie and myself, was 
Dougill’s last and notable contribution to town planning. How 
valuable and distinguished that contribution has been all of us 


who worked with him know full well. The knowledge that there 
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was so much to do—so much for which his gifts called—and an 
inherent feeling that peace might come quickly and reconstruc- 
tion be rushed forward before all was ready, seemed to possess him. 
His anxiety to give all he believed he might contribute to the 
great work ahead while there yet was time was very real. He 
had the highest hopes for the future ; he believed fervently that 
after this war the country would not permit the opportunity to 
pass and he held firmly to the conviction that real worth-while 
progress could and would be made. _It was this belief that urged 
him to work with strenuous determination. But who, knowing 
Dougill, would say that he acted differently in this last work than 
formerly ; had he not always thrown himself, heart and soul, into 
the task on hand ? He was inspired by all he did, he was thorough 
in all things and in detail exacting ; to no one was “ the import- 
ance of the unimportant ”’ more clear. 


Such, briefly, was the contribution of Wesley Dougill to 
architecture and to civic and landscape design in particular. His 
attainments in a comparatively short life are outstanding among 
his contemporaries and his reputation stands upon this fine 
record of work accomplished while yet under fifty. Had he lived, 
who can tell what might have been achieved by this clear, pur- 
poseful mind, and what high place would have been assigned to 
his work ? 

The tragedy of Dougill’s death at this time cannot be measured 
nor can we know what sublime purpose is hidden from us by this 
inexplicable call. He had endeared himself to all with whom he 
came in contact and we thank God for his life and shining example 
believing that his memory will be an abiding inspiration. 


Professor W. G. Holford [A.| writes : 


Wesley Dougill was a man of such wide and conscientious 
activity that people in many different places will wish to put on 
record their sense of loss at his sudden and unfortunate death. 
It is as a colleague in the Department of Civic Design at Liverpool 
—trom which we were both seconded during the war—that I 
would like to add a tribute to his sterling qualities. I knew him 
first as a lecturer in the School of Architecture, where he came to 
be known affectionately as ** Uncle Mac,” and then as Research 
Fellow in the Department of Civic Design, where he took over 
from Professor Abercrombie the editing of the Town Planning 
Review. 


As is the case with all teachers, the evidences of his teaching 
and the respect and affection which it occasioned, are to be found 
all over the country, and even outside it. Many of his students 
now in the armed forces, or serving in other than an architectural 
capacity at home, will come back to their jobs and feel again that 
sense of loss which struck all of us who heard of Dougill’s passing 
on 15 February last. In a sense he was a “ post-war ” casualty, 
in that he gave his life very largely in the attempt to provide a 
better one for other people. The theory which for many years 
he had been teaching and writing about was being put into prac- 
tice in the reconstruction plans of the L.C.C. We may suppose 
that although he overworked himself, he was happy in his task 
because he was thoroughly absorbed in it. The very day he went 
to Worthing, for the last time, to see his family, he visited the 
Public Library to make some investigation in his subject. The 
work he did was of the sort that so many take for granted ; but 
when it is suddenly checked in this way, we appreciate it all the 
more. 


Liverpool University, the School, the Department, colleagues 
and students, and also the Architectural Society, will all wish to 
pay a tribute to the work which Dougill did for them. Most of 
all I think the School, which he served as one of its most brilliant 
students, when he returned from Germany, after the last war, 
24 years ago, and which he continued to serve, directly or in- 
directly, to the day of his death. In recording sympathy with 
his wife and children I think it is fair to say that he will not be 
forgotten by any of his contemporaries, nor by the school for many 
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years to come. Even then the Town Planning Review, and his 
publications on the preservation of the coastline, will preserve his 
written words wherever town and country planning is studied and 
discussed. 


PROFESSOR R. M. BUTLER [F.] 


We are sorry to record the death of Professor R. M. Butler, 
R.H.A. [F.], which occurred at his residence in Dublin on 
3 February 1943. 

Mr. Harry Allberry [4.] writes : 


Born in 1872 and educated in Dublin and abroad, Rudolf M. Butler 
was articled to the late Walter Doolin. He ultimately became a partner 
in the firm of Doolin, Butler and Donnelly, and so remained until he 
set up in practice on his own account. He designed many churches, 
schools, libraries, factories, hospitals and other buildings including 
University College, Dublin. 

At the outset of his career, Butler realised how scanty were the oppor- 
tunities available to young architects, in the closing years of the last 
century, to equip themselves adequately for their calling. As a result 
of a brief correspondence on the subject that appeared in 1896, in the 
Trish Times, a meeting between him and the writer was arranged ; and, 
with Mr. McGloughlin and Mr. Gleeve, then assistants respectively in 
the offices of Mr. George C. Ashlin and Mr. William Hague, it was 
decided to revive the long-moribund Architectural Association of 
Ireland, of which the first session opened in the autumn of that year. 
The Association steadily expanded in numbers and influence until to-day 
it ranks second only to the London Association. Butler was honorary 
secretary to the A.A.I, in 1898-99; vice-president in 1902-03, and 
president in 1907-08. Joining the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland in 1896 he, with a determined band of colleagues, sought to 
invigorate a then supine body and to transfer more power in the direc- 
tion of its affairs from the Council to the members. This object. in the 
face of strong opposition, was eventually attained. 


His interest in student training and in the development of professional 
policies and politics continued throughout his life. For very many 
years he served on the Institute Council, on various standing and special 
committees, and on the Board of Architectural Education, ever stressing 
the need for enhancing professional efficiency, which he laboured 
unsparingly to promote. He became a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1906, representing the Irish Institute upon its 
Council and Board of Architectural Education. It was, therefore, most 
appropriate, when the Chair of Architecture in University College 
became vacant after the death of Professor William Scott, that he should 
be appointed in 1924 to this responsible position, which he occupied 
with such distinction until his retirement a few months ago through 
ill-health. During his term of office, the School of Architecture pros- 
pered to a remarkable extent. ‘The status gained by the school was 
externally recognised when its B.Arch. degree was accepted in 1930 by 
the R.I.B.A. as exempting candidates for Associateship from the 
Institute’s Intermediate examination and, in 10937, from the Final 
examination. 

Butler sought many sources of occupation beyond the limits of 
his own profession. He was a Royal Hibernian Academician, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland, and a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. <A fluent writer, he contributed thoughtful 
and discriminating articles upon architectural and antiquarian subjects 
to various Irish and British professional and technical journals. His 
editorship of the Irish Builder and Engineer, which covered a period 
of some forty years. was marked by a series of editorials and a fortnightly 
column of ** Current Topics * that revealed a deep-seated knowledge of 
architectural history and literature, particularly of the Georgian era, of 
which he made special study. 

Avoiding personal publicity of any kind, the extent of Butler's 
influence in professional matters was not as widely appreciated as it 
deserved. An obvious disinclination to suffer fools gladly, combined 
with a certain austerity of speech and manner, sometimes created, at 
first meetings, a false impression of his true nature. To his intimates he 
revealed himself as an agreeable conversationalist, a man of generous 
hospitality, a sound adviser, and a firm friend. Their deep sympathy 
with his bereaved family, a widow, son and three daughters, is deep and 
sincere, for they recognise the loss of one who, without ostentation, 
exercised no little influence on the development of the arts of his coun- 
try and the severance of one of the few remaining links between the 
culture of the architectural profession as practised in late Victorian 
times and the commercialism with which, perforce, it nowadays bids 
fair to become imbued. 
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Sir Edwin Lutyens, An Appreciation in Perspective, by his Son. 
Country Life Ltd. 1942. 8s. 6d. 


It depends so much on how we think of Lutyens. To some people 
he is one of our five or six successful architects who has been considerably 
helped by family and social connections ; to others he is almost an 
anachronism, designing buildings in the style of three or four hundred 
years ago and wholly out of touch with the modern trend of thought ; 
and to some of us he is among the dozen or so great European architects 
of the past five centuries—a star, sometimes twinkling perhaps, to be 
ranked one day in our national history with Turner and Milton. 
Personally I adhere to the third opinion and must confess to a long and 
unflinching devotion to the subject of this small book by Robert Lutyens, 
R.A.F. In fact, the author’s attitude to his father exactly expresses 
mine. It is, as well, quite shortly but learnedly and most gracefully 
put down. 


For beyond all of us Sir Edwin is so flamingly an architect. That has 
always been my impression. It is pretty certain that he cares for 
nothing else. He is in that, as his son puts it, of immense distinction, 
and ‘he possesses this rarest of all qualities in excess of any mere 
superabundance of virtuosity. It is far more than the sum of his great 
merits ; of his devotion to form, his unsparing labour, his personal 
modesty, his wit, his endearing and provoking peculiarities of habit and 
his uncompromising honesty.”’ Again, as regards Sir Edwin’s place in 
contemporary architecture, Mr. Lutyens maintains that his father is 
really the last of the humanists, that his buildings are sufficiently suited 
to the society in which he has always believed and with which he is 
familiar. He is not excited by our radical experiments in flying steel 
and glass. Why should he be? People still like houses to look like 
houses and not char-a-bancs. His buildings possess the traditional 
characteristics demanded by established custom, but re-vitalized and 
re-interpreted and, in their maturity, they epitomize our great store of 
architectural experience and summarise, as it were, what has gone 
before. But that is not quite all. You might even say it of Norman 
Shaw. The art of Lutyens goes further. For it adds to the fruit of 
profound knowledge and tremendous skill the startling beauty of sheer 
abstract proportion touched with an enchanting ingenuity. A quite 
intoxicating charm, that is, which makes me at least travel quite long 
distances in the wrong direction merely to look at one of these works. 
Then, it seems, all the fuss about them not pertaining to the modern 
outlook matters not at all—especially as many of them actually do. 
The Liverpool design is entirely contemporary. It is a modern cathe- 
dral in excelsis, for the housing of an ancient faith and ritual, and demand- 
ing that look of thumping grandeur rooted for ever which only those 
forms of that kind of structure can give. It is quite unrelated in its 
appearance to the ephemeral glittering clean efficiency of an emporium 
for the sale of cooking utensils, for instance. When people say there 
must be an all-embracing modern style they forget the vast scope of 
modern architecture. To get it you must reduce that scope and prevent 
people wanting things like the houses in the country and enduring 
places of worship which they have enjoyed already for hundreds of 
years. It is not dull die-hardism we want nor a clean sweep but the 
ability to appreciate, for instance, the new Chelsea suspension bridge 
as much as that masterpiece, the Cenotaph. 


As to the book itself. It is no more than a very able sketch—a kind 
of aperitif to a much richer feast to be provided later, I hope sincerely, 
by Mr. Lutyens. There is a chapter on the Family ; then the early 
vernacular period of Marsh Court and other houses. Delhi is touched 
on with a long quotation from Robert Byron’s splendid praise of the 
Viceroy’s House. Thoughts on the Cenotaph and Liverpool are 
followed by a chapter of solid geometry in which we are told, among 
other things, how Sir Edwin draws a Cyma using square roots and 
things. When this is enlarged in a more massive work I hope it will be 
done very simply, at greater length and as clearly as Euclid’s first book. 
Otherwise it will defeat the average intelligence of the profession. I 
found it most difficult and rather tiresome. But the chapter on “ the 
professional man ” is delightfully illuminating, especially when the son 
analvses the father’s “ fooling ’’ as a means of assault on the stubborn 
resistance of the unimaginative, a kind of shield against dejection and 
that frustration (we all know so well) by maddening clients. Finally, a 
postscript embroiders prettily the author’s views on architecture and his 
illustrious parent’s position in it. The writing reminds me of Geoffrey 
Scott’s, though less crystalline. One might say, perhaps, that the book 
is a little too literary for the subject. Nevertheless, all of us who read 
anything should read it. 


A. G. ButLer [F.]. 
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The Process of Architectural Tradition, by W. A. Eden. London. 
Macmillan. 6s. 


_ Mr. Eden has a magnificent theme—the value of the classic tradition 
in architecture. In some ways the author is well equipped for his tas‘. 
He brings to it an almost fanatical love of his subject, he is singularly 
honest and is not afraid to venture into those realms of the spirit which 
finally determine all our values. Nevertheless the result is disappoini- 
ing. I picked up this little book with a feeling of great expectancy and 
put it down with something akin to dismay. 


The work should have been in some sense a corrective to our nev- 
Puritans, whose somewhat restricted conceptions might have receive! 
colour and amplification from a more adequate rendering of this essa\ 
on tradition. Mr. Eden’s method is to take the whole story of classi: 
architecture as a continuously developing theme from fifth century 
Greece down to our own Regency. From this central theme there are 
two main divergences, one the Gothic which is dismissed as not being 
architecture, the other being Baroque, which is disposed of by a slighting 
reference. From these ingredients Mr. Eden proceeds to make a 
distillation which he calls ‘* Architecture ’? and which he offers to all 
and sundry as the only true absolute. 


The book is a strange mixture of muddled philosophy, dogmatic 
statements which cannot be substantiated and fallacious arguments. 
Lest this should be thought too severe, I recommend the reader to 
consider the dangerous bifurcation which Mr. Eden adumbrates on 
p. 74 :—* This brings us to the consideration of what constitutes the 
essential work of a School of Architecture—work that can be done 
there and, in the present circumstances, nowhere else. It is not the 
giving of instruction in matters of architectural practice, nor is it the 
teaching of building construction” (the italics are mine). Mr. Eden does not 
define what he means by “ building construction” except by saying 
that it can be learned best by going to a builder. 


Now to my mind architecture is nothing more and nothing less than 
the esthetic realisation of structure, or in simpler language it is the art of 
building, using the word “‘ building ”’ in its widest sense to embrace all 
our modern techniques. Therefore, to say that building construction’ 
should not be taught at Schools of Architecture appears to me to be 
nothing but mischievous nonsense. Finally, Mr. Eden concludes his 
argument by an advocacy of “ imitation.”’ So as to leave us under no 
misapprehension he makes it quite clear that Classic Architecture has 
once and for all and for all times provided us with the whole language, 
grammar and dictionary of architecture and it only remains to us to 
rearrange the pieces in order to solve our own particular jig-saw ! 

It was the puritan excesses of the seventeenth century that created the 
excesses of the Restoration ; but these excesses corrected each other, the 
resultant being the Augustan age of the eighteenth century. As I 
recently heard Professor Crowther wittily remark at a meeting of those 
interested in education :—‘* It would appear to be the aim of modern 
education to make all our humanists scientists and all our scientists 
humanists.” In the same way it might be said that the aim of archi- 
tectural education to-day should be to make all our modernists tradi- 
tionalists and all our traditionalists modernists ! 


C. Ramsey [F.]. 


Drainage and Sanitation, by E. H. Blake, 6th Edn. revised by W.R. 
Jenkins. 8vo. xii +558 pp. London: Batsford. 1942. 15s. 


At a time when standard text-books go out of print more rapidly 
than new books or revised editions of good old ones are published, a 
new edition of as valuable a book as this is most welcome. 


Blake’s Drainage and Sanitation is described as an introduction to the 
subject, but it is none-the-less a handy reference work for the architect 
in practice. The details of normal drainage and sanitation practice 
are covered adequately, though students and examiners now are likely 
to ask for more information than is given on a few of the more advanced 
systems of, for instance, refuse disposal from flats—the Garchey system 
is not mentioned—or on the details of the installation of one-pipe 
plumbing. Also an over-generous amount of space is given to the 
illustration and description of various sanitary contrivances which are 
no longer manufactured in Britain and are only referred to as things 
to be condemned when seen. 


The main headings are : The building, its environment ; its planning, 
construction, prevention of dampness, etc. ; its ventilation (without 
reference to orientation and site planning, which are increasingly 
recognised as factors of first-class importance) ; its warming and lighting ; 
its water supply, sanitary fittings and waste pipes ; drainage, sewage 
disposal, materials used in sanitary work, sanitary surveys and reports, 
and refuse disposal. 
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Review of Periodicals 
1942-43—II, continued 


ARCHITECTURAL VOCATION ; PROFESSIONAL 

PRACTICE, continued 

JourRNAL R.I.B.A., 1942 Nov., pp. 7-11: 

Architecture and engineering : lecture by W. H. Ansell [P.] in series 

organised by the Institution of Civil Engineers, and given at Cambridge. 
3UILDING, 1942 Dec., pp. 268-9 : 

* Architect and planner’’: article on opportunity of the architect in 

post-war reconstruction, by Nicholas Stephen. 

JourNaAL R.I.B.A., 1942 Dec., pp. 27-9: 

* Architecture and civic planning’ : paper to 'T. Anp C.P.A. by W. H. 
Ansel! [P.]. The place of the architect in planning. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpINc News, 1942 Dec. 11, pp. 168-9 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Dec. 10, pp. 382-4 ; 

ARCHITECTURAL AssOcIATION, Dec. ; 

BUILDER, Dec. 4, pp. 477-8 : 

* Towards a consolidated building profession * 
[A.] at A.A. 

PENCIL 1942 Oct.,-pp. 55-7 
“Little plans won’t do!’ Short article by Talbot F. Hamlin on the 
post-war outlook. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1942 Dec. 3, pp. 361-2, and subsequent issues : 
“ After the War ” series of articles ; No. 1, by A. Calvely Cotton [4.]. 
(Dec. 17 :) 5, by H. Myles Wright. (Dec. 24 :) 6th article, by C. C. 
Handisyde. (Dec. 31 :) 7, by D. E. E. Gibson [F.], of Coventry. 
“What I would like to see ’’ and comments on Article 2. 

BUILDER, 1942 Oct. 30, p. 377: 
Schedule of charges for building work, published by Manchester 
Building Trades Association: reprint of explanatory leaflet since 
issued, following letter by Northern Builder.’’ (Schedule itself 
reviewed Oct. 2.) 

BuiLvER, 1942 Oct. 30, pp. 377-9, and subsequent issue : 
“ Cost-plus : further correspondence. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpiInG News, 1942 Dec. 11, pp. 166-7 ; 

BurLver, Dec. 4, pp. 485-6: 

The future of the quantity surveyors’ profession : report by the Quan- 
tity Surveyors’ Committee of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 
Including tendering methods and ‘“ cost-plus ”’ contracts. 

ButLver, 1942 Dec. 18, pp. 530-1 : 

Forms of contract : discussion at a further I.C.E. conference, by E. J. 
Rimmer, Sydney Tatchell [F.] and others. 
BUILDING (Generally) 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpinGc News, 1942 Nov. 27, pp. 132-3 ; 

BuiLpER, 1942 Nov. 27, pp. 465-6: 

Address by A. C. Bossom [F.] to London Master Builders’ Assocn. 
(Br. :) “* A new technique for building?” (A. & B.N. :) “ Regulating 
building.” 

Country Lire, 1942 Oct. 23, pp. 792-3: 

A builder’s experience, by Sir George Burt—second article in series 
“ What is wrong with building ? ’—ending with ‘‘ The public’s remedy,” 
allocating blame. 

Country Lire, 1942 Dec. 11, pp. 1127-9: 

‘** What is wrong with building ? ” series : viii, Summing-up, by Hugh 
Beaver. 

BuiLoER, 1942 Nov. 6, pp. 400-1: 

** A development association in war time ”’ : article on the work of the 
Cement and Concrete Association, especially on housing, — shelter- 
house and hut design, by Edric Neel [A.]. 

Country Lire, 1942 Oct. 30, pp. 840-1 : 

“* Marriage of science and craftsmanship,’’ by Dr. R. E. Stradling ; 
“What is wrong with building ?”’ series, iii. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1942 Nov. 5, pp. 299-303 : 

Oct. 30, pp. 373-6 

and other notices : 

Scientific and technical development in building : lectures at R.I.B.A. 
Saturday meetings, Oct. 10 and 17. (A.J. :) lectures at first meeting, 
by A, W. Skempton on foundations, and Hausser on soil mechanics ; 
brief reference to Councillor Greave’s paper. (Br. :) lectures by 
Ewart S. Andrews and C. S. White [F.] at second meeting ; full report, 
including discussion. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpING News, 1942 Dec. 4 and subsequent issues : 
The Byelaws and building construction: new illustrated series by 
George Fairweather [4.], monthly. i: Building sites, 
STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 

Journat, InstrruTIon oF Crvit ENGINEERS, 1942 Dec., pp. 100-127 : 
Settlement of London due to under-drainage of the London clay : 


talk by Eric L. Bird 
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paper by Guthlac Wilson and Henry Grace, with graphs, maps showing 
standing water levels at various dates, and geological sections. 
Civit ENGINEERING, 1942 Dec., pp. 255-8: 
Preliminary surveys for foundations : article by R. R. Minikin, with 
specimen report and illustrations of timbering, and probing and boring 
equipment. 
Journat R.I.B.A., 1942 Now., pp. 3-6; 12: 
Some principles of foundation behaviour: A.S.B. lecture at R.I.B.A. 
by A. W. Skempton. Also account of the series of lectures. 
ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInc News, 1943 Jan. &: 
Foundations : second in Geo. Fairweather [/’.]’s “* By-laws and building 
construction,” folding plates. 
Concrete, 1942 Nov., pp. 403-4: 
Rapid construction of foundations in frozen ground : with illustrations 
of protective tents. 
ConcreTE, 1942 Nov., pp. 400-2 : 
Precast joists with wire reinforcement: “an American method for 
saving steel,” for housing at Los Angeles. Short illustrated article. 
ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1942 Nov. 13, pp. 544-6: 
Roof construction, by Edgar Lucas, continued : Lengths and bevels 
for pitched roofs. Diagrams. 
Journat R.I.B.A., 1942 Dec., p. 32: 
A laminated truss in green timber : illustrated note by Peter Berner 


ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1943 Jan. 1, pp. 12. 14, 
and subsequent issue : 

Prefabricated timber roofs : in Edgar Lucas’s series. 

SPECIAL KINDS OF BUILDING ; BUILDING ORGANISA- 
TION ; FORMWORK 
SourH ArricAN ARCHITECTURAI 

Aug., pp. 230-6: 

** Colonial homes ”’ in tropical and sub-tropical countries : article by 

V. de A. Garrett, from a publication of the Ministerio da Economica 

of Portugal, with outline plans and constructional details. 

BuiLver, 1942 Nov. 6, p. 398 ; 

JournaL R.I.B.A., Oct., p. 214: 
Progress graph (section of building divided lengthwise chronologically), 
devised by Dr. C. H. Holden [F.]. 

BuILDER, 1942 Nov. 6, pp. 396-7 : 

Time and progress schedule : M.O.W.P. scheme. 

duction of a typical schedule. 
Concrete, 1942 Dec., pp. 433-46: 

Construction with moving formwork : long illustrated article by L. E. 

Hunter. With special reference to cellular silos. 


BUILDING PRACTICE AND INDUSTRY 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND ConsTRuCTION, 1942 Dec., pp. 239-40: 
The Building industry in 1942: article by George Greaves [A.], of 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1942 Oct., pp. 70-81 : 
Building’s post-war pattern: No. 3, An integrated industry. Long 
article, with charts and a symposium of comments. 

Country Lire, 1942 Nov. 13, pp. 941-3: 
** An engineer looks ahead ”’ : article on reorganisation of the building 
industry by Dr. Oscar Faber, fifth in the series ‘‘ What is wrong with 
building ?”” Advocating team-work rather than State control. 


MATERIALS 

SoutH ArrIicAN ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD (Johannesburg), 1942 

Aug., pp. 228-9: 

Fire-proofing thatch—a method ; by Dr. Bernard H. Knight. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1942 Oct. 29, pp. 275-6, 278 ff. : 
““The future of plastics’’: article by G. Fejér, diagrams showing 
building applications, and views of typical products—pliable and 
rigid sheets, tiles, laths and extrusions, finished components, small 
fitments, and translucent units ; with notes on the future, by “‘ Pessi- 
mist’ and “ Optimist.” 

Prastics, 1942 Nov., pp. 396-407, and subsequent issue : 
Plastics in assembled building structures : another series by G. Fejér. 
i: The “minimum” kitchen. With views, A.P.R.R. and other 
diagrams, and references. (Dec. :) Bathroom units. 

ENGINEERING News-REcorpD (N.Y.), 1942 Oct. 29, pp. 4-5 : 
Rammed earth used for F.P.H.A. housing, U.S. : progress views and 
views of house. 


CONSTRUCTION, INCLUDING PREFABRICATION 
Journat R.I.B.A., 1942 Dec., pp. 34-8: 

Prefabrication : manufacturers of houses and systems of p. in U.S. 

Reprint of pam. by U.S. Central Housing Committee on Research, 

Design and Construction. 


Record (Johannesburg), 1942 


Article, and repro- 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES 


CONTROL OF BUILDING AND AMENITIES 
UNDER THE WAR DAMAGE ACT 

Since the note published in the November JourNAL on the 
areas scheduled under the War Damage Act, Section 7 (2), the 
following additional areas have now been included under the 
provisions of this section of the Act. 

The dates following the areas are those in which the orders 
become effective. 

Areas in which no works costing more than £100 are 
allowed without prior submission to the War Damage 
Commission : 

URBAN DISTRICT OF CROMER.—An area bounded on the 
north by the sea, and on the east, south and west by the centre line 
of the following streets :—On the east, The Gangway ; on the south, 
Louden Lane and Mount Street ; and on the west, Prince of Wales 
Road. (6.11.42.) 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
prising the following wards : 
St. John’s, Oxford, 


MANCHESTER.—An area com- 
-Exchange, St. Ann’s, Collegiate Church, 
All Saints, St. George’s, Medlock Street, St. Luke’s, 
Miles Platting, St. Michael’s, and Moss Side East. 46.11.42.) 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOOTLE.—An area comprising the 
whole of the county borough with the exception of Orrell Ward. 
(6.11.42.) (To be read in conjunction with the order of 19.8.41. 
The conjoint effect of these two orders is that within the area now 
specified all works costing more than £100, or ten times the net annual 
value, whichever is the less, should be submitted to the Commission. 
In the Orrell Ward all works costing more than £1,000, or ten times 
the net annual value, whichever is the less, should likewise be sub- 
mitted to the Commission.) 

COUNTY BC — JUGH OF YORK.—An area comprising Guildhall 
Ward. (20.11. 

COUNTY BOR JUGH OF EXETER.—An area comprising the 
following wards :—St. Petrock, St. John, St. Paul, St. Sidwell, that 
part of St. Matthew Ward north of Clifton Road, including the frontages 
on both sides of Clifton Road, and those parts of St. James, St. David 
and Rougemont Wards south of the Southern Railway main line. 
(1.1.43) (To be read in conjunction with the order of 22.5.42. The 
conjoint effect of these two orders is that within the wards now specified, 
all works costing more than £100 or ten times the net annual value, 
whichever is the less, should be submitted to the Commission. In the 
remainder of the area of the County Borough of Exeter, all works 
costing more than £1,000, or ten times the net annual value, whichever 
is the less, should likewise be submitted to the Commission.) 

URBAN DISTRICT OF BARNET.—An area bounded by the 
centre line of the following streets :—On the north-east, St. Albans 
Road (that part between Alston Road and High Street) ; on the east, 
High Street Church Passage (that part between St. Albans Road and 
Church Passage) ; on the south, Wood Street (that part between 
Church Passage and The Avenue) ; on the west, The Avenue ; and 
on the north-west, Alston Road. (15.1.43.) 

BOROUGH OF BRIDLINGTON.—An area comprising the 
following ward and parts of wards :—Quay South Ward; Quay 
North Ward—that part to the east of the London & North-Eastern 
Railway (Hull and Scarborough line) and to the south-west of the 
centre line of Limekiln Lane ; Hilderthorpe North Ward—that part 
to the east of the centre line of St. John’s Avenue. (22.1.43.) 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF BATH.—An area comprising the fol- 
lowing wards :—Kingsmead, St. James, Widcombe, Westmoreland, 
Oldfield, Twerton East, and that part of Lansdown ward to the east 
of the centre line of the following streets :—-Marlborough Buildings, 
Cavendish Road, and Winifred Lane. (26.2.43.) (To be read in 
conjunction with the order of 9.6.42. The conjoint effect of these 
two notices is that within the wards now specified, all works costing 
more than £100 or ten times the net annual value, whichever is the 
less, should be submitted to the Commission. In the remainder of 
the area of the County Borough of Bath, all works costing more than 
£1,000 or ten times the net annual value, whichever is the less, should 
likewise be submitted to the Commission.) 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF SWANSEA.—An area comprising 

Thomas Ward. (5.3.43.) (To be read in conjunction with the 
orders of 19.8.41 and 7.8.42. The conjoint effect of the three notices 
is that within the Alexandra, Castle, and St. Thomas Wards all works 
costing more than £100 or ten times the net annual value, whichever 
is the less, should be submitted to the Commission. In the remainder 
of the area of the County Borough of Swansea, all works costing more 
than £1,000, or ten times the net annual value, whichever is the less, 
should likewise be submitted to the Commission.) 
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Areas in which no work (other than temporary work) 
may be put in hand without prior submission to the 
Commission. 


BOROUGH OF WEYMOUTH.—tThe area known as Chapelhav, 
comprising (1) the hereditaments known as Nos. 1 to 24, inclusive, 
Hope Street ; and (2) all the hereditaments in the area bounded hy 
the centre line of the following streets :—On the north, North Quay, 
Trinity Road and Cove Row ; on the east, that part of Hope Strect 
which lies between Cove Row and Hope Square, and Spring Road ; 
on the south, Rodwell Avenue ; and on the west, Rodwell Road. 
(6.11.42.) 


ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON.—1. 
area, comprising the hereditaments known as Nos. 
Rackham Street. 

2. Portobello Street area, comprising all of the hereditaments in the 
area bounded by the centre line of the following streets :—On the 
north, Lonsdale Road (that part between Portobello Road and Colville 
Road) ; on the east, Colville Road (that part between Lonsdale Road 
and Westbourne Grove) ; on the south, Westbourne Grove (that part 
between Colville Road and Portobello Road) ; on the west, Portobello 
Road (that part between Westbourne Grove and Lonsdale Road). 
(20.11.42.) 

A plan of the Kensington areas has been deposited and may be 
inspected at the local Town Hall. 


* URBAN DISTRICT OF CLACTON.—An area comprised by the 
hereditaments known as :—Nos. 23 to 41 (odd numbers inclusive 
Station Road ; Nos. 32 to 44 (even numbers inclusive) Station Road ; 
Arcade Buildings, Station Road ; Nos. 43 to 67 (odd numbers inclusive 
Rosemary Road ; Nos. 46 to 70 (even numbers inclusive) Rosemary 
Road ; Tivoli Theatre, Rosemary Road ; Suttons Garage, Rosemary 
Road ; Nos. 1 to 11 (odd numbers inclusive) High Street ; Nos. 4 
to 12 (even numbers inclusive) High Street ; No. 2 The Grove ; No. 15 
Colne Road. (26.2.43.) A plan of the Clacton area may be inspected 
at the local Town Hall. 


THE INSTITUTE’S APPEAL 
The following is the twenty-third list of donations received up to 
g March 1943 in response to the appeal issued to all members and 
honorary members and students on 16 December 1938. 


Rackham Street 
1-61 (inclusive) 


Members who are contemplating making an increased payment of 
subscription, whereby the amount of the increase will be payable to 
the appeal fund, are reminded that if they are prepared to enter into 
an agreement for the payment of such increased subscription for a 
period of seven years or more they will be entitled to deduct income 
tax at the standard rate from the amount by which the subscription 
is increased. 

Full particulars were published in the issue of the JouRNAL for 
6 February 1939 and can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


Donations 

Owen Eaton [F.] and C. H. Merrifield (4.) 
(second aaa 212 6 
Annie E. Hall .. © 
A. W. R. Kendrick 1. | (fourth donation) 
Colonel M. K. Matthews [F.] 
S. Natusch [4.] (fourth donation) . 26 
A. G. Quibell | Ret. L.] (third donation) . “2 
John R. Smith [/..] (second donation) 0 
Leonard G. Stokes [F.] 3 3 0 
W. J. Werry [4.] (fifth donation) .. 6 
Donations FROM R.I.B.A. ALLIED SOCIETIES £8 a 


Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association 

(balance of rebate of members’ subscriptions for 1940) 0 5 3 
Norfolk and Norwich Assoc iation of Architects (balance 

of rebate of members’ subscriptions for 1940 and ro4t 


and rebate for 1942) : 15 8 Oo 
Royal Society of Ulster Architects do. do. ws % tor S 
Northants, Beds and Hunts Association of Architects do. 24 3 0 
Institute of Southern Rhodesian Architects 


The donations and increased subscriptions or contributions received 
and promised and bank interest up to 3 March 1943 represent a 
total of £7,532 13s. 11d. This amount does not include 


subscriptions or cpntributions promised for which no definite period 
is stated. 


increase of 
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MEMBERSHIP LISTS 


ELECTION : APRIL 1943 


An clection of candidates for membership will take place in April 
1943. [he names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Byelaws are herewith published for 
the information of members. Notice of any objection or any other 
communication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
not later than Saturday, 10 April 1943. 

The names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2) 

Cox: Herperr Arruvr, F.C.A., F.S.A., The Builder,” 4 Catherine 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2 ; 22 Campden Road, South Croydon, 
Surrey. Proposed by the Council. 

How.iInG : GrorGE JEFFERY, The Builder,” 
Aldwych, W.C.2; 126 Queen’s Road, 
Proposed by the Council. 


AS FELLOWS (4) 

GrEcsON: SypNey [A. 1934], County Architect, County Hall, 
Newport, Isle of Wight ; ** Keighley,’ Staplers Road, Newport. 
Vernon Aldridge, John Greaves and H. H. Clark. 

PeArsON : CHARLEs Epwarp [A. 1932], 18 Dalton Square, Lancaster ; 
* Hawesgarth,” Slyne Road, Bolton-le-Sands, Carnforth. C. B. 
Pearson, Ernest Prestwich and A. T. Nicholson. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination :— 

BOLLINGER : CHARLES ADOLPHE, Messrs. Frigidaire, Ltd., 401 Edgware 
Road, Hendon, N.W.g; 34 Barnhill Road, Wembley Park, 
Middlesex. Lieut.-General Sir John Brown, O. H. Collins and 
S. G. Jeeves. 

ForeMAN : Herpert Epwin, “ Newlyn,’? Orchard Avenue, Windsor, 
Berks. E. S. Smith, C. B. Willcocks and A. B. West. 


4 Catherine Street, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


AS ASSOCIATES (30) 
‘The name of a school, or schools, after a candidate’s name indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 

BRANSGROVE : CHARLES ALFRED [Final], 13 Hazel Close, Whitton, 
Middlesex. H. W. Matthews, Frederick White and L. A. 
Chackett. 

Brirrain: ‘THomMAs ArNoxLp [Special Final Examination], 14 Pike 
Hill, Burnley. J. H. Gibbons, C. W. Box and Samuel Taylor. 

CarTeR : Miss Rutu (Architectural Association), The Abbey 
Mill House, St. Albans, Herts. Frederick Gibberd, Julian 
Leathart and A. W. Kenyon. 

Carter: Gorpon Ernest [Final], 102 Tower Gardens Road, N.17. 
Joseph Addison, E. C. Scherrer and R. F. Reekie. 

Curron: Pup Ernest [University of London], 6 Field Terrace 
Road, Newmarket, Suffolk. L. S. Stanley, Professor A. E. 
Richardson and H. O. Corfiato. 

Cotes: Roserr Joun, B.Arch.(Hons.) (L’pool) [University of Liver- 
pool], 11a St. Andrew’s Road, Plaistow, E.13. Professor L. B. 
Budden, B. A. Miller and H. Thearle. 

Cook: Aan Dents [The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London], Hill 
House, Tumblers Hill, Swaffham, Norfolk. Joseph Addison, 
R. F. Reekie and J. K. Hicks. 

Cooke: Leste [Special Final Examination], c/o 7 Crich Avenue, 
Littleover, Derby. H. T. Sudbury and applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Davies: Tuomas Leste [Special Final Examination], ‘* Harwood,” 
263 Bois Moor Road, Chesham, Bucks. A. F. C. Bentley, Alfred 
Forrester and Paul Badcock. 

Dosson : RoGer [Final], 35 South Parade, Great Crosby, Liverpool, 
23. G. J. Bell, T. W. T. Richardson and Arthur Harrison. 
Doveitas: Dip.Arch.(Edin.) [Edinburgh College of Art], 
4 Hampton Place, Edinburgh. Leslie Grahame-Thomson, W. I. 

Thomson and F. C. Mears. 

Doveias: James Artuur [Final], 7 The Brambles, Woodside, 
Wimbledon. C. J. Mole, J. B. F. Cowper and W. A. Ross. 
Draper: Eric Witiiam [Final], 48 Thurlow Road, Leicester. 

A. F. Bryan, M. W. Pike and W. J. Prince. 

Dupree: Mrs. JOANNE GWENDOLEN SHIRLEY [Architectural Associa- 
tion], Avilion, Millbank Avenue, Portstewart, Co. Derry, Northern 
Ireland. Frederick Gibberd, Julian Leathart and A. W. Kenyon. 

Easton: Frepertc Roy [Special Final Examination], 54 Longford 
Avenue, Southall, Middlesex. Alfred Forrester, Paul Badcock 
and R. E. Enthoven. 


JACKSON : 


EmpsALL: Raymonp [Special Final Examination], 30 Kingsbrook 
Road, Bedford, Beds. Eric Morley, Col. H. W. Barker and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the provisions of 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

GAvuLDIE : WILLIAM SINCLAIR [Final], The Ha’en,”’ Invergowrie, 
Dundee. C. G. Soutar, P. H. Thoms and W. Salmond. 

HoccG : THomas WiLkinson Dunk ey [Special Final Examination], 
143 Sandwell Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 21. Hurley 
Robinson, J. B. Surman and H. M. Lawrence. 

Hooper: Davin Vincent [Final], 45 Chamberlain Street, Wells, 
Somerset. Joseph Addison, J. K. Hicks and E. C. Scherrer. 
HucGues: Norman [Special Final Examination], Borough 
Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Wallington, Surrey. F. D. 

Ward, F. E. Wapshott and H. H. Jewell. 

ALec WALTER [Final], 54 Grove Avenue, Yeovil, Somerset. 
Professor L. B. Budden, H. Thearle and G. W. Jackson. 

Jounston : JAMrs Scorr [Final], 23 Glenthorn Road, Jesmond, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 2. R. G. Roberts, R. N. Mackellar and P. C. 
Newcombe. 

Lioyp : Srpney JOHN [Final], 22 Stourcliffe Close, Stourcliffe Street, 
W.1. = Thos. E. Scott and applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

LynHAM: ALLIN [The Technical College, Cardiff], Fern- 
leigh,” Heol-don, Whitchurch, Cardiff. Harry Teather, A. G. 
Lynham and E. C. M. Willmott. 

Marriott: GrorGe Henry Gorpon [Final], 9 Strafford Gate, 
Potters Bar, Middlesex. S. G. Jeeves, A. T. Scott and Stanley 
Hamp. 

Nunn: Lestiz Watson [Special Final Examination], Brendon,” 
Wellin Lane, Edwalton, Notts. L. C. Brewill, C. E. Howitt and 
A. E, Eberlin. 

Price ; Putip Joun [Special Final Examination], 15 Kenyon Mansions, 
Queen’s Club Gardens, W.14. H. W. Weedon, H. W. Hobbiss 
and J. B. Surman. 

ReaD: Jack Winter [Final], 378 Hill Lane, Southampton. H. J. 
White, C. W. Box and Ernest Bird. 

Roserts: FRANK Henry [Final], 4 Hillcrest Road, Great Barr, 
Birmingham, 22A. J. B. Surman, George Drysdale and Herbert 
Jackson. 

Waite: Cyrit Georce [Special Final Examination], 31 Newlands 
Avenue, Thames Ditton, Surrey. Alfred Forrester, Paul Badcock, 
and R. E. Enthoven. 


AS LICENTIATES (25) 

Bacon: Francis, Ash Mead Cottage, Denham, Bucks. Basil Oliver 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

BENNETT : ALFRED Epwin, 97 Heavitree Road, Exeter ; 45 Powderham 
Crescent, Exeter. J. Challice and the President and Hon. 
Secretary of the Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Britton : GEORGE ALEX PAyNngE, 28 Eccleston Square, S.W.1 ; ‘ North 
Lodge,’ Cheveley Road, Newmarket, Suffolk. G. W. Knight, 
R. W. Pite and G. E. Nield. 

CiarK: Herpert ANTHONY, Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Department, Hackney Borough Council, Town Hall, Hackney, 


E.8; 1 Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W.3. F. M. Kirby, H. R. 
Chanter and S. C. Clark. 
Davin: ArtTHUR SAmueL, Neath Rural District Council Offices; 


13 Orchard Street, Neath; Ty’r Odyn, Neath Road, Tonna, 
Neath, Glam. E. Smith, E. D. Jones and applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Dickinson: GerorGE Henry, Borough Surveyor’s Department, 
Guildhall, Grantham ; Somerby House, Somerby Hill, Grantham. 
F, J. Lenton and the President and Hon. Secretary of the Sheffield, 
South Yorkshire and District Society of Architects 2nd Surveyors 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Dominy : JoHNn Newer, Station Road, Sutton Bonington, Lough- 
borough ; Holmlea, Sutton Bonington, Loughborough. A. ‘Thorpe 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of the Nottingham, Derby 


and Lincoln Architectural Society under the provisions of 
Bye-law 3 (a). 

Dorin: GrirrirH, 52 Stratford Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. Prof. R. A. Cordingley and the President and 


Hon. Secretary of the Northern Architectural Association under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 
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Gorton : Maurice Georce, P.A.S.I., Frome Buildings, London Road, 
Stroud, Gloucestershire ; c/o M. E. Neale, Esq., Rodborough 
Avenue, Stroud, Glos. C. W. Yates, A. L. Iredale and C. L. 
Jones. 

Green: ArTHUR RONALD, c/o H. V. Lobb, Esq., 19 The Butts, 
Brentford, Middlesex ; 74 St. Thomas’ Road, Spalding, Lincs. 
H. Lobb, W. E. N. Webster and A. E. Batzer. 

HamiLton : Humpurey ALLEN, c/o H. F. Stewart, Esq., 116 Kensing- 
ton High Street, W.8; 42 Ormonde Court, Putney, S.W.15. 
J. W. Hepburn, L. M. Gotch and R. Wilson. 

Hammond : Gorpon HEnry, 58 Grosvenor Street, W.1 ; 74 Copers 
Cope Road, Beckenham, Kent. W. L. Clarke, B. W. L. Gallan- 
naugh and J. Leathart. 

Harvey: Hucu, Bridgegate, Irvine, Ayrshire ; 
Annick Road, Irvine, Ayrshire. J. 
J. Houston. 

Hitt: Roserr SHarpe, 22 Sydenham Avenue, Belfast. K. Edwards, 
R. S. Wilshere and J. R. Young. 

Hunt: Atrrep, 5 Colne Road, Winchmore Hill, N.21. 
A. E. Biggs and applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

KEATLEY : Ropert Ausrey, Air Ministry ; 26 Manor Green Road, 
Epsom, Surrey. J. Petter, A. Forrester and P. Badcock. 
Lynam: TatTTron, Council Officés, Clay Cross, 
nr. Chesterfield ; 32 Bestwood Park, Clay Cross. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Martin: Ivan CuHartes, M.O.W.P., Cleland House, Page Street, 
S.W.1 ; 1 The Close, Potters Bar, Middlesex. E. W. Armstrong, 
T. S. Tait and applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

MatTTHEws : RICHARD KirKPATRICK, Westminster Chambers, Nant- 
wich, Cheshire ; Moorsfield House, Audlem, Cheshire. Richard 
Matthews, E. H. Edleston and Richard Holt. 

Ritey : Rospert Flat No. 6, “ Seafield,”’ 51 South Road, 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. G. H. Sale, W. R. H. Gardner 
and applying for nomination by the Council under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Ruse: ArtHur WALTER, Civil Building Control, Ministry of Works 
and Planning, Bristol; ‘* Braeside,” 72 Falcondale Road, West- 
bury-on-Trym, Bristol. A. L. Farman, A. G. Shoosmith and 
A. F. French. 

SiippeR: Owen, P.A.S.I., The International Tea Co., 
Mitre Square, E.C.3; ‘* Dorneys,’”’ Harrow Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex. J. S. Beard, H. Lidbetter and R. W. H. Vallis. 

Sykes: Major Wiirrep Exrswortn, F.S.I., Ruskin Buildings, Scale 
Lane, Hull; 6 St. John’s Avenue, Bridlington, East Yorks. 
P. M. Newton, W. B. Wheatley and C. D. Allderidge. 

TuRNER : JosepH Exuis, 24 Castle Gate, Newark; Mill 
House, Fiskerton, Newark, Notts. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Wort: P.A.S.I., Architect and Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment, New Scotland Yard, S.W.1: Owlstone Croft, Tudor 
Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. G. M. Trench, Howard 
Robertson and A. G. MacDonald. 


Braemar,” 16 
Armour, W. Cowie and 


ELECTION : FEBRUARY 1943 

The following candidates for membership were elected in February 

1943 
AS FELLOWS (6) 

BowbEN : Gorbon EverArD [A. 1931], Chester. 
Henry: Mayor Georce Austyn [A. 1934], Armagh, N. Ireland. 
Howarp : WILLIAM FReperRICcK [4. 1934], Edinburgh. 
Roserts : HuGcu Duckwortu [A. 1935]. 
YorRKE: FRANCIS REGINALD STEVENS [4. 1930]. 
And the following Licentiate who is qualified under Section IV, Clause 
4 (c) (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 


Evuis: J.P:, St. Helens. 
AS ASSOCIATES (13) 
Darrscu : Miss THetma, Cape Town. 
Devaney: Joun JosepH GerALp, B.Arch., Dublin. 
Fox : Joun Bernarp, B.Arch.(N.U.I.), Kells, Co. Meath. 
Gituinc : Giynn, Dip.Arch.(L’pool), Birkenhead. 
Hore: RicHarp Epwarp Goprrey, B.Arch.(Rand), Johannesburg. 
Hounse.t : Miss JEAN Burwoop, Leicester. 
Incuis: Tain WaLker, Dip.Arch.(Edinburgh), Edinburgh. 


NanpwanaA: KALABHAI, Ahmedabad, India. 
Nortucrort : Miss ANNA HOoLMEs. 
Rusuton : Roy FREDERIC. 
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WAINWRIGHT : Cardiff. 
WALKER : FREDERICK ARTHUR, Winnipeg. 
YouLpon : Epwin Burnett, B.Arch.(Witwatersrand), Johannesburg. 


AS LICENTIATES (33) 
BALDWIN : JOHN STANLEY. 
BarRNEs : WILLIAM HENRY, Brecon. 
BrouGH : Ropert Hove. 
BurN: Sipney, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Crooks: Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
Davies: Hywet Scorr, Chester. 
Dickinson : Lesiiz, Bradford. 
Dickinson : Bradford. 
Eastwoop : GeorcGE, Burnley. 
GILL: FRANK, Cambridge. 
HEATON : FRANK HALLIWELL, Salford. 
Hote: Witrrep Epcar Barry. 
HuNTER: JAmEs, Aberdeen. 


Kinc : Haroitp Frank, Cambridge. 
LARTER : CLAUDE EUSTACE. 


LAWRENCE : WALTER WILLIAM. 

Lewis : RONALD Tuomas, Burslem. 
: Duncan, Glasgow. 

Meston : FREDERICK M.C. 
OveERTON : SIDNEY NorMAN, Bournemouth. 
PooLe : CLARENCE ARTHUR. 

Ports : ALEXANDER RoBErRT BALLIOL, Southport. 
RAMAGE : HERBERT. 

RANDALL : WILLIAM EpwaARD RENWELL, Chatham. 
Russy : Avan, Halifax. 

Taytor : Lams, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TemPLE: CoLoneL FrepericK C.1.E., V.D., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
Tipy : Epwarp ALBERT. 


: FREDERICK, Cambridge. 
WEBBER: RicHARD ALAN, Clydebank. 
WHEELER: Epwarp, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
WILLIAMSON : SyDNEY, Wakefield. 

Younc : Horace Joun, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 

Mr. Cuarues E. Evcock [F.] and Mr. Freperick Surciirre [F.], 
lately of Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2, have dissolved their 
partnership as from 27 August 1942. Mr. Charles E. Elcock will 
continue to practise individually from his new temporary address— 
2 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Telephone No.: Museum 2183. _ 

Mr. Frederick Sutcliffe has accepted for the time being an appoint- 
ment with the Ministry of Works, and will continue to practise from 
‘Hatton Cottage,” Lubbock Road, Chislehurst, Kent. Telephone 
No. : Imperial 831. 


PARTNERSHIPS AND PRACTICES 

Tue practice formerly carried on by the late Prof. R. M. Butler, 
R.H.A. [F.], at 82 Merrion Square, Dublin, will in the future be 
continued by his son and daughter, Mr. John G. Butler, B.Arch., 
M.R.LA.L., [4.], and Miss Eleanor Butler, B.Arch., M.R.LA.L., [4.], 
who have both been associated with the practice for some time. 

The practice will be carried on at the same address and under the 
name of “ R. M. Butler & Co.” ; 

OpgENING for experienced partner in old West London practice 
with a view to gradually taking over.—Reply Box 3343, c/o Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 

Bricuton. Old-established Architect and Surveyor’s Practice for 
disposal [L.], F.S.I. Central offices ; complete equipment, lucrative. 
Principal died suddenly.—Box 1133, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


APPOINTMENT 
Mr. Leonard A. Reynotps [F.] has been appointed County 
Architect to the East Riding County Council and will still continue 
in private practice at 3 Ladygate, Beverley, Yorks, as hitherto. 


WANTED 
MEMBER wishes to purchase a copy of Atkinson and Bagenal : Theory 
and Elements of Architecture—Reply Box 8243, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments designed to show how 
Asbestos-cement can help to solve 
an almost infinitely varied range of 
problems. At present, war-time 
needs have a monopoly of its service, 
but when peace comes the manu- 
facturers look forward to extending 
further its usefulness. 


The Sketch shows: 
Turners & Universal 


Tubular Roof Construction 


TRAFFORD PARK 
MANCHESTER 17 


(Asbestos-cement) 


| 
h., THE RAFTERS AND PURLINS at 
ARE_ ASBESTOS -CEMENT. NOT STEEL 
The nation’ 
n's need to save STEEL 
for 
ve. 
RNERS 
(AC CO. LTD. (AC 
A. 
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43 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET W1 


for 


Decorations and Furnishings 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS 


(LONDON) LTD. 


West End Branch: 43 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 
Head Ofie: BRIDGE WHARF . MILLBANK . S.W.1 


Emergency Address: THE PRIORY, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


va 
Br: 


FONS ET ORIGO . 


The famous Palladio was surely one who ‘ builded better than he knew” 
—he who saw little beyond his Italian lakes and cypresses, and yet has 
been the father of innumerable of England’s finest houses. But the astonishing 
vogue of his style in eighteenth century England is a tribute not only to 
him. It exemplifies the insight of his “discoverers who recognised 
the wonderful rightness of his philosophy of architecture, with its three 
cardinal points — L’Utile — La Perpetuita— La Bellazza~. British architects 
have always shown themselves most ready to discern merit, both in material 
and style — and Celotex, makers of insulation and building boards, know 


they can trust their future safely to them. 


CELOTEX LIMITED 


NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD 


STONEBRIDGE PARK 


LONDON N.W.10 
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examples of Fine Period Architecture... 


rrr 


The above is one of a series of sketches by G. O. Scorer, F.R.I.B.A., which, it is 


i a sel : _by The above sketch is that of a House in The Close, 
thought, will be specially interesting at this time when much fine and rare work has : ‘ 

been damaged or destroyed by enemy action. Completely equipped for building of Salisbury. The Entrance Approach, with its wrought 
every type, TROY invites enquiries whenever conditions permit. 


iron gates and railings, is Georgian, but the House, 
| which is notable for its strong rugged character, is 
obviously earlier. 
Issued by :— 
F. TROY & CO., LIMITED, |, LINDFIELD GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W.3. 
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WHEN WE REBUILD OUR CITIES... 


Phorpres Bricks and the Phorpres delivery service will 


again play their part. 
PHORPRES BRICKS 


Basten LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 
Limited over a period of 


ears is temporarily cur- 
failed. After the war the STEWARTBY, BEDFORD, BEDS. Telephone: KEMPSTON 3131 
Phorpres deliveries will BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, ST. PHILIP'S PLACE, BIRMINGHAM, 3. Tei: COLMORE 4141 


be still more widespread 
and efficient. BRISTOL DEPOT: ASHLEY HILL GOODS DEPOT (G.W.R.) ASHLEY HILL Telephone: BRISTOL 46572 


| 
| 


SERIES No. 2 


Settings for Sectrics 
by 
GEORGE O. SCORER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Sketch for a librar? interior 
drawn tor Smith’; 
English Clocks Ltd. 


Ais TECTS at present considering 
schemes for post-war construction or recon- 
struction, "° ‘or private clients or corporate 
bodies, are cordially invited to approach 
Smith's architectural department for all 
necessary technical data concerning the 
installation of appropriate Smith ‘ Sectric’ 
locks. 


“SECTRIC ” CLOCK CONNECTORS 


issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., Crickiewood Works, N.W.. 
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Holds the temperature 
steady 


Leonard-Thermostatic Water Mixing Valve serving a range of showers. 


Leonard-Thermostatic Water 
Mixing Valves have been widely 
adopted by leading Architects 
for all types of group washing. 
By means of a quick-acting 
thermostat they deliver blend- 
ed water from hot and cold 
supplies and keep the tempera- 
ture steady no matter how 
the pressures or temperatures 
fluctuate in the _ supplies. 
They avoid risk of scalding 
should the cold supply 
fail. Leonard group 
control of showers saves 
water, heat and instal- 
lation costs. 


Worle waler ala 
sleaty lemperalure 


Hot Cold 
Walter Waler 


Speci 
if Send for 
from the Make 


Leonard-Thermostatic 


WATER MIXING VALVES 
for group washing equipment 


WALKER, CROSWELLER 
CHELTENHAM,GLOS. 
and 6 Gordon Sq.London WC1 


61.1922 


! 
| | 
| 
'| net } 
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| | 
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| COAL FIRED RANGES | 


Crittall Central Range. Capacious ovens fitted with sliding steel 
shelves and drop-down doors. Top plate of extra heavy cast iron 
ground bright ; moulded edge and rounded corners. Float rai! on 
two sides. Finished in black stove enamel. Burns ordinary hard 
kitchen nuts graded I} :ns. to 2 ins. Rising or descend 


Crittall Nine Foot Special Heavy Duty Cooker. Dimensions : 
9 feet x 3 feet x 2 feet 8 inches high. Contains two ovens, each 37 
inches x 28 inches x 16 inches high, fitted with sliding grid shelves 
and drop-down doors. Top plate of extra heavy cast iron ground bright, 
guard railinfront. Finished in black stove enamel. Burns ordinary hard 
kitchen nuts graded to 2inches. Flue with either top or back outlet. 


CRITTALL COOKERS, like all 
Crittall equipment, give the utmost 
service with the lowest possible fuel 
consumption. Crittall Cookers are 
designed and built by engineers who 
have specialised for many years in 
the production of trouble-free 
equipment for caterers. 

WARMING. AIR-CONDITIONING. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


ICHARD CRITTAL 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone - TEMPLE BAR 7777 


BIRMINGHAM : Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place. Central 2478 
LIVERPOOL : Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Advance 6209 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ENGINEERS TO H.M. 
KING GEORGE VI. 


L 
TROWELL NOTTINGHAM 
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Now a National Service 


An airborne menace brought the A.F.S. into 
action. Other menaces—airborne dust and fumes 
—threatened the nation’s production efforts ; 
another A.F.S. (Airscrew Fan Systems) has gone 
into action. The air in factories, foundries, work- 
shops and offices is made fresh and clean. People 
breathe freely ; they sing as they work, the black- 
out makes no difference. Freed from the sabotaging 
effects of steam, dust, and acid fumes, products are 
more fighting fit. Airscrew Fan Systems of ventila- 
tion are a National Service. 

Airscrew Axial-Flow Fans are designed and built 
on the same principles as our aircraft propellers, 
to give the same reliable performance. Sizes 
range from 12 inches to 24 feet 
diameter. We guarantee volume 
and power consumption against 
designed resistances. Details glad - 
ly sent on request. 


THE AIRSCREW COMPANY, LTD. 
GROSVENORK GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON, SwW.1 
TELEPHONE: VIC. 4527 TELEGRAMS : AIRSCREW, SOWEST, LONDON 
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Sinew 
of WAR 


SPECIFY 
ite COMPRESSION 


AND LIGHT GAUGE STEEL TUBE 
FOR ALL WATER SERVICES 


SAVE TIME AND LABOUR—SPEED BRINGS VICTOR 


Full details on application 


KAY & CO. (Engineers) LTD., Bolton Brass Works, BOLT 
Telephone : Bolton 197 Telegrams : ‘‘ Kontite ’’ Bo 
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FRAZZI 


1 HOLLOW BEAMS for FLOORS & ROOFS 
Frazzi Beams are made in all lengths up to 
16 ft. Their strength to weight ratio makes 
them suitable for the roofing of lightweight 
structures. 


2 WATERPROOF ROOFING 

This highly efficient, low cost waterproof 
treatment for roofs has been specially de- 
veloped for use on emergency buildings 
and contracts of any size can be carried out 
by the Frazzi organization. 


3 PAROPA PATENT ROOFING 

Still available for use on permanent struc- 
tures and wherever highly efficient, good- 
looking waterproof and wearproof roofing 
is necessary. 


PRECAST CONCRETE 

Frazzi produce precast concrete units of all types. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 

Designs and estimates submitted for steel structures. 
BLAST PROOFING & BLACKOUT PROTECTION 
to glass of industrial buildings is being carried out 


efficiently, rapidly and economically throughout 
the country. 


FRAZZI LTD. tennox xovse, 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 5371 
and 20, Savile Street, Sheffield 4. Tel.: Sheffield 23721 
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THE PLACE OF 


GLASS 


IN BUILDING 


* 


An illustrated guide to the 
principal types of glass made 
in Great Britain, with des- 
criptions of their properties 
and appropriate uses. 


EDITED BY JOHN GLOAG 


with contributions by Professor 
Lionel Budden, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
and G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.1.B.A. 


* 


Published by 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON - W.C.1 
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. is a thing unknown in buildings where 
INSULWOOD Insulation Board has been provided 
as a safeguard against such a contingency. Used 


extensively for the lining of ceilings in kitchens, 


bathrooms, workrooms, laundries, and premises 
where warm temperatures must be maintained 
[NSULWOOD is a perfect preventative against 


heat losses, and condensation, and retards pattern’ 


staining. Full details on request. 


* At present 
available only 
for Wartime 
Priority Needs 


P.1.M. BOARD CO. LTD. SUNBURY-ON-THAMES Phone: SUNBURY 341/3 


This is greatly superior 
to the old fashioned 
hoop iron bond because 
the mortar is embedded 
in the meshes and gives 
it the characteristics of 
reinforced concrete. 


CONDEN 
/ 
i MADE IN 
/ 
BLAST RESISTING WALL 
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POSTWAR REBUILDING 


MONKS PARK STONE 


THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS, LTD. 
Chief Office: BATH Telephone: 3248/9 


LONDON PORTLAND MANCHESTER 


Telephone ! Telephone : Telephone ! 


Victoria 9182/3 3113 Blackfriars 4922 


“yy 
\ 
\ 
PELICAN BRAND 
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PATENT WELDED TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION 


An eminent Consulting En- 


gineer, referring to this system of 
ASBESTOS corer construction, recently wrote as 
L follows :— 

“All points of interest referring to 
Pid post-war work are applicable to war- 
time contracts ; in addition, the saving 
= 7 < of weight has an increased importance 
FRAME Halves in wartime. For post-war reconstruc- 
tion, the following points seem to be 

1) For housing, etc., it is possi 
~ to have a very light, cheap 
structure, which can entirely 
disappear in very thin walls. It 
= 3 ! 7s gives a set shape and provides 


Coancioe Bouse 


Bo: ot 


Rik Sor the use of lighter materials 
for walls. 


ELDED Tubular Construction is a recent development of considerable 
Welded tubular roof trusses have been designed and _ tested 

and standard trusses, ranging from 15 ft. up to 120 ft. spans, are now 
being fabricated and employed. Sectional wall frames, door frames, standard 
sections for domestic or hip roof assembly and a wide range of standard prefabricated 
tubular sections for such a variety of structures as bridges, pylons, gantrys and 
water towers have been made, submitted to all necessary tests, and are now being 
used by architects, engineers and building contractors in many parts of 


interest. 


the country. 


The following advantages may be claimed: (1) Speed in 
erection ; (2) Economy in steel—the hollow circle is a 


most economical section using the least material 
for the greatest resistance to stress ; (3) Lightness 


(2) For flats, the light structure is 
also possible, particularly for 
columns, and it can be suitably 
combined with concrete. 

For factory buildings and 
bridges, a construction of almost 
any shape is possible, and a 
structure with all the advantages 
of reinforced concrete design, but 
as light as a steel construction, 
is quite feasible. Buildings of 
tubular construction provide a 
much greater degree of rigidity 
than ordinary steel.” 


| 


(3) 


of structure with great strength. It is notable 


that the joints, usually the weakest part in a 


structure, are the strongest parts ; (4) Complete 


factory prefabrication or site welding—an 


alternative choice of importance and _ great 


convenience ; (5) The circular section and welded _ { 


joints are most simply protected against 


corrosion. 


WALKWAY. 


GALLERY. 


27! o' 


6s'. of 


TRUSS AND TH 


ASCEMBLED ANO LIFTED AS ONE FRAME. 


A series of informative Data Sheets are available describing 
the principles of welded tubular construction and detailing 
some of the forms of construction being utilised by architects 
and engineers. 


The sections reproduced are typical examples of tubular frame 
construction. The first has been designed as @ store building ; 
the second, with gallery along either side and central walkway 
suspended from the roof, is a form of light, economical con- 
struction designed for a Film Production Centre. 


SCAFFOLDING (ereat sritan) LIMITED 


77, EASTON STREET, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
AND 
53, PLOUGH LANE, WIMBLEDON, S.W.|I7 
Telephones: London Office : WIMBLEDON 6201 /6 Head Office: HIGH WYCOMBE 1054 Technical Department : HIGH WYCOMBE 154 
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A Perfected 


PAINT 


with high 
Reflective Properties 


““(@NOWCEM ” cement paint possesses many features which make it par- 
ticularly suitable for use in public and private buildings and workshops, 


factories and A.R.P. shelters. 


HYGIENIC: CAN BE WASHED OR SCRUBBED. 


** SNOWCEM ” can be applied direct to 
brick or concrete and gives a hard, dustless 
surface. It is unaffected by humidity, 
rapid changes of temperature or conden- 
sation. It can be applied to newly com- 
pleted work without being affected by the 
moisture and alkalies almost always pre- 
sent. It will not flake or peel. it can be 
washed or scrubbed when necessary. It is 
hygienic and is impervious to moisture. 


EASY TO APPLY. 
““ SNOWCEM ” cement paint is applied 
with a brush like ordinary paint, and is 
available in two shades: white and 
broken white. 


BRIGHT REFLECTIVE SURFACE. 

It gives a clean pleasing finish which is 
strongly reflective and therefore in most 
cases actually increases the value of 
lighting by day and night. “SNOWCEM” 
is thus a definite asset in saving light 
and fuel. 

ECONOMY. 

1 lb. of “ SNOWCEM ” gives two coats 
to a superficial! area of approximately 
3-4 sq. yards. It is delivered in air- 
tight metal containers at the following 
prices: 


112 lbs. §6- 56 lbs. 326 28 lbs. 21/- 
14 lbs. 14- 7 Ibs. 7/- 


No permit is required for “ SNOWCEM” and prompt delivery is assured. You are 
invited to write for leaflet (enclosing 1d. stamp) : 


SNOWCEM 


THE NEW CEMENT PAINT FOR BRICK OR CONCRETE 


NORTHERN AGENTS: 


G. & T. EARLE LTD., 


WILMINGTON, HULL. 


HILL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
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THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. LTD., THE CLUB HOUSE, COOMBE 
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GENERAL 


MASTIC ASPHALTE 
TARMACADAM 
FELT-ROOFING 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, GREAT PETER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


LONDON : BIRMINGHAM - LIVERPOOL - GLASGOW - BELFAST 
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